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LE ROTER, OR RUTTER, OF KINGSLEY, CO. PAL. CHESTER. 
BY T. HELSBY, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


‘Avone the many families, counting to the Norman Conquest, are the 
Rutters—a prolific race in every county into which they have spread, 
as above all counties it has ever been remarked that the old Palatinate 
of Chester stood well in the census for the strength as well as multi- 
‘tude of its ancient stocks, and the numberless flourishing branches 
they have, far and wide, and in all ages, put forth.* But for all 
that, the Conquest seems to have barred the way to any attempt to 
show so remote a male lineage as the Irish and Welsh, and, perhaps, 
‘the Scotch.t The many charters, and other evidences of Saxon 
| England and ancient Normandy, have doubtless been swept away 
during the early wars, which alone must account for the inability of 
Englishmen to trace their male descent beyond the days of William 
}the Conqueror. But there is this firm assurance for the latter, that 
| they who held Manorial rights over the land so far back as five or 
six centuries, may well be presumed to have held them, either here 
or in Normandy, from a much earlier period, from the fact that, with 
_very few exceptions, it appears that none but those of acknowledged 
descent were allowed to hold lordship over the soil, though they 
might hold ownership in it. It is true that to climb the highest and 
‘tlimmest twigs of the “family-tree,” is an adventure so perilous, 
that, unless assured of an easy ascent, and an equally easy descent, 
| few care about it, however attractive a landscape it may afford. But 
| as it is nevertheless an exercise that imparts additional vigour to the 
Antiquarian mind, taking it to “fresh fields and pastures new,” and 





* There is a popular saying that in the Palatine there are— 
“ As many Masseys as > 
. And as many Leighses as Cheeses.” 
"We shall not say whether the last line is correctly quoted, but suggest one to keep it 


a ** There are as many Rutters as Butters ! !” 

+ Dr. Howard, F.S.A., in his Miscellanea Genealogica, has given Welsh and Irish 
descents reaching far into Roman days through the several Native Sovereigns of those 
_ countries. 
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as the material is pretty ready at our hand, we purpose carrying the 
reader two thousand years nearer the time ‘‘ when Adam was a gentle- 
man, and there was no working-man.” With this comforting 
observation, we introduce the annexed pedigrees, with some remarks on 
a series of ancient documents in Norway and elsewhere, published by 
Mr. Laing and others, and scouted by some as altogether mythological 
and unworthy of regard as Chronicles of the Reigning Houses of 
Norway, Sweden, England, and Denmark, and their many collateral 
descendants. 

The Sagas, it seems, consist of several Rolls or Books written about 
the tenth and eleventh centuries by the writers of countries, we should 
imagine, not given to place more value on such a subject as genealogy 
than it deserves, and whom, until the contrary is fairly shown, we must 
credit, not only as honest but correct historians. Like those of all 
ancient semi-civilized nations before the introduction of the pen, the 
histories of the countries referred to, consisted of unwritten traditions 
with which their every day life was so intimately mixed up, that it 
must have been of at least as great importance then as now, that an 
inbred, and hereditary respect for truth and exactness should prevail. 
The organ of memory,* as we occasionally see even among ourselves, 
was with them highly developed and strengthened by centuries of 
use, and may well be believed to have been capable of so great a 
burden as a Royal Genealogy, gradually lengthened to twenty, 
thirty, or even forty descents. We should presume, therefore, that 
there would be as few errors in the narrative recited generation after 
generation by the people, and at length reduced into writing by the 
Saga Scribe, as in some of the songs of the most ancient poets, every 
line of which we firmly believe to have been chaunted for ages, till 
the art of writing became the medium of handing them down to us. 
There may be much incorrectness here and there, but in the main, 
they are doubtless very correct and true, and deserving of a better 
title than “mythological.” Much has moreover been said of these 
Sagas and many other ancient MSS., being only written some two or 
three centuries after the birth of Rollo, but considering the simplicity 
of the times and the habits of the people, two or three additiona: 
hundred years of traditions with them, whose book was a strong 
memory, was a very different thing to only two or three hundred years 
of tradition with us, who have impaired our powers of recollection by 
constant recourse to writing. Moreover, there could be no reason, for 
instance, in the Sagas making Rollo the remote cousin of a race of 
piratical kings, with all their traditionary valour, chivalry, and 
romance, so repulsive to us who have turned the current of our 
ancestors’ vices into a different channel. Why not at once have 
given him a closer relationship? The Sagas, unlike the print of the 
present, could be read by few, and it is too absurd to think that 
these rude, half-civilized writers, drew on their imagination simply for 
the deception of unborn ages, when they could scarcely dream of the 





* Since this was written we have been referred to passages very analogous in 
Palgrave’s Normandy and England. Vol. [., pp. 12 to i. “i a 
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future existence of steam presses and a wide-spread education, any 
more than the existence of some of their mere fine writing, and 
criticism-loving critics. It is true there is no fathoming the vanity 
of mankind, and the imposture it induces in courtiers, royal and 
popular, of every age, but the cold Northern races were most probably 
less afflicted by those very vulgar human failings than those of 
warmer climes, and above all, their enthusiasm spent itself less on 
the dry bones of antiquity, which their impoverished imagination 
could not clothe with flesh and blood, than on real every day san- 
guinary sea-fights. And as to these latter much deprecated amuse- 
ments, let not the sham philosophy of the age wholly ignore the 
conditions of our forefathers’ existence in their commerce with’ nations 
as ignorant and barbaric as their own, which, when we come to com- 
pare them with a very recent period in our own history, are by no 
means so low in the scale as some would have us suppose. * 

The most ancient of all the Sagas appears to be that of Iceland, 
called the ‘ Langfedgatel,” used by Ara Frode and by Snorre, two 
famous Northern Scholars. This sets out with Thor, who with 
Woden, his descendant, were worshipped by our heathen ancestors as 
gods, and gave the 19th-century-names to two of the days of the 
week. It is easy to understand how the memory of two great leaders 
of the nation would be preserved in the grateful hearts of a rude and 
simple people, who in times rife with danger, had been led to many 
victories and safety, by those who were the Moses and Abraham of 
their nation, and when, moreover, godly Christians are canonized in 
the enlightened age in which we live. Sometimes our enlightenment 
is as blinding as our ignorance, and so some of us find in Thor and Odin 
no real bodily existence, but a pair of mythological heroes, worked up 
in silk and wool for the especial glorification of Harald Haarfager 
and other northern sovereigns of his time and lineage. In truth, no- 
thing can be more simple and unpretending than these records, from 
which we learn that Odin, Vodin, or Woden had several sons, the male 
ancestors of the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and Anglo-Saxon 
kings, as mentioned in the pedigrees now, and in subsequent numbers 
to be printed in the “Rexiquary,” and alongside of which we 
give that from the Saxon Chronicle, corroborating as it does, in many 
particulars the rest, and corresponding almost exactly with those 
given in another Saga, edited by Mr. Laing, in 1844. In the maternal 
line, the Dukes of Normandy appear to have sprung from Pharamond 
by the marriage of Rollo with Poppa. This marriage has been 
attacked with a better show of reason than in the case of the Sagas, 





“Writers of great power have assailed these early Norsemen as piratical cut- 
throats—the most sanguinary barbarians of any age; but what part of the world, at 
that date, practised a higher calling, or were one bit more civilized? Surely writers 
seem altogether to ignore the slave-owning Saxons, and their barbarous legal 
system, as well as their infamy in treacherously slaying those who in their distress 

called upon them, and seizing their lands. Nay, they even forget the lawless 
racks of the middle and even later ages, and are oblivious to the grinning skulls of a 
century ago that adorned the Western gate-way of the first city in the world, and the 
naked quarters that the favour of the English law distributed throughout the country, 
to say nothing of the legislation in the present eminent age that is necessary to re- 
press the brutality of the victims of its “ education.” 
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by certain calculations based on Rollo’s age; but how all these 
figures are to be depended upon as exact, and sufficient to overturn 
the belief of ages, does not appear, and until it does, we must decline 
to be made converts to a new faith, but rather stick to the more 
probable truths of the old. We give this Frank pedigree as a 
curiosity of great interest, showing, how near, after all, we live to 
apostolic times and the days of Israel, when a descent like this can be 
traced to four centuries before the birfh of the Saviour! We know 
of no objections to its correctness having been raised, but of course 
there will be, since in this enquiring age, the old legal maxim of 
ancient documents proving themselves almost goes for nothing, and 
people are expected to prove every link of a descent however remote, 
and when time has destroyed every means of doing so, and left only 
the result of former labours—full of error it is true in many cases, 
but correct in the main, and to be relied on to the utmost for every 
practicable purpose. 

It will be observed that long before the budding forth of the stem 
of le Roter, a very intricate relationship existed between the families 
of the Dukes of Normandy, Counts and Dukes of Brittany, the Earls of 
Chester, and various other families “ possessing the feudal and almost 
complete sovereign rank of Viscount.” This connectior was continued 
for some time in the reigning family of England, and complicated with 
these intermarriages as this pedigree is, it falls far short of what it 
might have been, by the introduction of other alliances, had there 
been space to have cob-webbed it with the necessary lines of connec- 
tion. Indeed, more or less, these close marriages went on for several 
centuries between the collateral descendants of the reigning houses ; 
and, perhaps, were a chart drawn, not only of the families of all Che- 
shire, but of all England, it would be found to be as curiously interlaced. 
As Normandy was, if we recollect aright, held under the feudal tenures 
by which sovereign held of sovereign, and peer of peer (in its widest 
sense), so Brittany held of Normandy, and the lesser counts, in their 
turn, held of Brittany and of one another, and so on to the smallest 
freeholder, as in England and every other country where the feudal 
tenures obtained. Still they contained within them the true spirit 
of the higher republicanism, commonly called an aristocracy, for 
each performing his service was sovereign within his own dominion 
down to the Sire of a 1000 acres, who held his own court, a miniature 
of that of the sovereign paramount. In England it seems that power 
of life and death was not always included among the prerogatives of 
the lord, but in many manors, this jurisdiction was not only held 
from an early period, but, in some, as in that of Kinderton in Cheshire, 
it continued to a late period, the last hanging by a subject being the 
privilege of Peter Venables, Baron of Kinderton, in the latter end of 
the reign of Elizabeth. But we do not intend to content ourselves 
with the two pedigrees here printed, for in the next number of the 
“Reviquary,” we intend giving a fuller descent of the House of 
Normandy, and also extending the Pedigrees given in the Sagas, and 
that of Charlemagne and Pharamond, 

The authorities for the later descents in these pedigrees were each, 
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in bis day, correct and painstaking genealogists, particularly so the 
2nd and 3rd Randle Holmes, and Sir Wm. Betham. But as error 
exists everywhere, so we must expect it in even the very best compiled 
genealogies, ancient and modern, particularly those original compila- 
tions where considerable judgment is called upon for the balance of 
facts, the decyphering of names and dates, and where the experienced 
eyes are dimmed by poring over the crabbed hands of antiquity, and 
where the evidence is not fuliy perused, and all the limitations of a 
settlement, for example, are jumped over and a crowd of names 
escapes the wearied worker. We must not, therefore, carp too much 
at the professors of a very difficult science, and, without the clearest 
evidence to the contrary, content ourselves with the reflection that 
their task has, at least, been honestly performed ; and consider that 
if we have access in our day to public documents the herald of 
antiquity had not; yet dwelling in a time two or three centuries 
nearer to the days in which the subjects of all our pedigrees lived, he 
had access to public evidences probably of a much wider range than 
those only recently turned up, and had moreover vast numbers of 
private documents before him all long since destroyed and lost, and if, 
as he often did, peruse them slovenly, or not peruse them at all, we 
make some allowance for the richness of the crop, and the poverty 
of the harvesters, who, unable to gather it, swallowed on the spot a 
great deal too much for proper digestion. 

Being desirous of escaping a descent (in the male line, too) from 
heathen deities, we have preferred siding them for the female line of 
Pharamond and Poppa, who Dudo de St. Quentin, and others, say was 
married to Rollo. This was always the firm belief, but latterly some 
dates have been turned up by somebody showing the age of Rollo to 
have been too great for such a marriage. There is, however, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, no proof whatever that the dates 
in question are to be relied on, and without other evidence in support, 
or something strongly showing that the old authorities were actuated in 
their lying by the acquisition of some personal profit, we must still 
believe that Rolloand Poppa were Baron and Femme, and that she was 
the daughter of Pepin de Senlis et Valois, Count of Berenger. Com- 
ing to the marriage of Arlette, the daughter of Fulbert de Croye, the 
Tanner of Falaise, it is not at all improbable after all that her father 
was of a younger branch of some old Norman family, for in Normandy, 
as in England, families in all ages became members of those Trades- 
unions, called Guilds, which in the middle ages particularly prevented 
them from being corrupted and swamped by the admission of un- 
worthy persons whom they barred out, judging by the dim light of 
the present, by, apparently, unfeeling rules of descent. It is, how- 
ever, of little importance, except in the eyes of the determined 
genealogist, of what stock the Tanner’s daughter came ; it is enough 
that she must have been a woman of extraordinary ability as well as 
beauty, for she seems not only to the last to have retained the regard 
of Robert the Magnificent, but to have married with some of his 
greater subjects, one being Robert's near kinsman. But the enquiry 
as to her parents’ exact position is of importance in a case of bastardy 
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such as William the Conqueror’s, and when we say that concubinage 
was common all the world over at that time, and the “ base” born 
(a term subsequently invented by the priests) recognized by the 
father of not inferior standing to the “lawfully” born issue. Eveu 
in the present day William the Conqueror’s birth must be regarded as 
of the better sort—that unhesitatingly recognized by the parents, 
and however illegitimate in the eyes of religion, one which the Civil 
Law, and Mother Church herself, were always ready to condone by 
marriage, and legitimize the children. In short, as in so many other 
cases, there needed only a ring and a word to satisfy the form, and,: 
indeed, the spirit of religion; and that introduces another question. 
The Duke of Normandy was a Sovereign Prince, in fact, a King, 
and Arlette, the daughter of a trader, or, possibly, “retired gentle- 
man,” which would, naturally enough, set fire to the tastes and 
feelings of the court at so incongruous an alliance, and the introduc- 
tion of elements that could scarcely fail to prove a source of discord 
and annoyance among a community so much more civilized. No doubt 
these feelings could not be disregarded, and marriage was impossible ; 
and when, therefore, William “the bastard,” (an epithet at the time 
not of opprobrium but quite the reverse) was in his minority declared 
heir to the crown, many of the most influential of the Court were 
offended and opposed it wi et armis. The Duchy became involved in 
war, the Roman de Rou tells us, and suffered greatly through Neel de 
Cotenitin, otherwise St. Sauveur, and Renoulfde Beesin, two Viscounts 
of great power, who did pretty much as they liked. ‘ The great objec- 
tion to William was not his illegitimacy, for all the Dukes of Normandy 
were married ‘ more danico,’ which the Church persisted in treating as 
no marriage at all—but in his mother being of no lineage, being a 
tanner’s daughter, and Arlette la meschine—so that all the Baronage 
were exasperated, and when Guy of Burgundy, the son of Alice of 
Normandy, the daughter of Richard ITI., claimed succession to Robert 
le Diable, Neel, otherwise Nizel de St. Sauveur (whose progenitor 
received his domains from the Great Northman’s graut*), with 
Renoulf de Beesin, Hamou-as-denz, Lord of Thorigny, and Grimoult 
del Plesseiz} bound themselves by oath to destroy William, who 
escaped with his life from Valognes, thanks to his fool Golet, and had 
-@to seek refuge with King Henry of France, whilst the Viscounts 
seized the ducal dominions. But the nobles of the Romois, Caux, Eu, 
Lieuvin, Evereux, and the Evreciu answered to William’s summons, 





* He was Viscount of Cotentine, which lies between Caen and the sea ; it was the 
peculiar home of the Danishry ; it was a natural peninsula of granite, was the 
**Othingua Saxonica,” and the peculiar Barony of Harald Blatand, and the very 
kernel of Norman nationality. Oslac was settled here by Rollo—and the Barony of 
St. Sauveur, the premier Barony, was created by grant, by Rollo, in favour of 
Richard de St. Sauveur, one of his principal commanders. Richard’s son is then said 
to have been a Neel or Nigel, Viscount of the Cotentine. If so, he must have been 
grand or great-grandfather of the Nigel de St. Sauveur, temp. Will. Conqr. It was, 
moreover, because the Danes had refuge here, that Ethelred, King of England, sent 
his expedition against this particular part of Normandy, when Neel hoisted the 
Viscountiel banner, and completely cut to pieces the English invaders. The ruins of 
the Castle of St. Sever, or St. Sauvour, still exist. The annexed sketch or plan will 
show these and many other places of interest to the English reader. 

¢ Plessis 4 quo Duke de Richlieu, of France. 
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and with the King of France and his forces, William met the Barons 
at Val des Dunes, nigh Caen, A.D. 1040, and it seems that the 
Cotentise would have gained the day but for the defection, just before 
the battle, of Raol Tesson de Cingueleiz, and the cowardice of 
Renoulf. But Neel fought on gallantly, and if all had been like him, 
the French King would have come in an evil hour. He was called on 
aceount of his valour and skill, his bravery and noble bearing— “ Chef 
de Faucon ”—“ Noble Chief de Faucon” was his title. He gave 
and received many a blow, but his strength began to fail, he saw that 
many of his men were lying dead, and that the French force increased 
whilst the Norman’s fled, and others fell wounded around him, so 
that Neel at length quitted the field with more regret than he had 
ever before felt. Thus says the Roman de Rou, which introduces us 
to another line of the pedigree, commencing with the direct male 
ancestor of the Cheshire houses of Halton, Dutton, Warburton, 
Hatton, &c. Nigel, Baron of Halton, is said in an old printed work, 
called, we believe, the Compleate Gentleman and by the 2nd or 3rd 
Randle Holmes, in a MS. of his in the Harl. Col., and also in other 
very ancient MS. pedigrees and rolls, to have been the son of Ivo, 
Viscount of Constantyne (the old English form of Cotentin), and 
came in with the Conquest, together with his “six brethren,” who 
were cousins of Hugh Lupus. It is certain that Nigel received one 
of the most important Cheshire Baronies ; that he had precedence of 
all the Barons, and held, what was accounted a post of very great 
honour, the hereditary High Constableship of Chester, or, we should 
say, of “Cheshire ”—the whole fee of the reigning Count. In various - 
charters Dutton, Hatton, and the rest, were described as the brothers 
of Nigel, who made various grants to the two former, of, among 
others, the manors from which they derived their names. The arms 
of Hatton and those of Rutter were probably adopted more out of 
consideration of blood relationship to the Reigning Earl, Ranulph de 
Blundeville, than any arising from the feudal compact; with the 
exception of the gold chevron in the centre, the Hatton and Blunde- 
ville coats were exactly alike—az. 3 garbs, or, whilst the Rutters also 
bore the 3 garbs or, but in a red field, further differenced by the lion 
and chief (one of the most honourable heraldic charges) as appears in _ 
the first quarter of the shield of quarterings on the pedigree. Ivo, » 
the father of Nigel of Halton and his brothers, has been described as.- 
Viscount of Cotentin, but it must not be taken to mean that he held 
that position actually at the time of the Conquest, but we should say 
subsequent to the year 1092, when the last Nigel de St. Sauveur—the 
son and heir of the Nigel or Neel we have been describing—died. Their 
relation to Ivo does not appear, but it is probable that Ivo was, 
if not the eldest son of the first Nigel, the younger brother and 
male heir of the last Nigel, and that three generations, grand- 
father, father, and sons, helped William at thé Conquest,* for 
after the battle of Val de Dunes we are further informed, that ‘“ Neel 
found refuge in his Castle of Brionne Sur Rille, and did not humble 





* It seems, however, some doubt has been thrown on Nigel, the grandfather’s 
presence at Hastings. There is only one Nigel in the Roll of Battle Abbey. 
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himself, and William was prudently gracious.” Master Wace, anot] 
authority says—“ Gilbert Crispin defended Tilliers against the Ki 
of France ; Renoulf de Bricasard, Visct. of the Bessin and Ni 
de St. Sauveur, Visct. of the Costentin (Noble Chef du Faucon) ¢ 
great wrong, &c., and fought the Battle of Valdesdunes (three leag 
from Caen) against Duke William and the King of France— ; 
De Costentin iessi la lance 
Ki abati le rei de France. 4 

And again, before the Battle of Mortemer, William assembled f 
men of the Beesin, and the Barons of the Costentin and of Avranchg 
which is beyond it.” But it is certain that whatever the blood of I 
mother, that of William’s male ancestors prevailed, and in an 
when the animal was studied much more than the mental, this f 
would have much to do with the reconciliation apparently effect 
between William and Neel, who recognized in each other qualiti 
for admiration. Accordingly at the Battle of Hastings, Master Wi 
continues, “and Neel de St. Salveor exerted himself much to eam 
the love and good will of his lord. He overthrew many with 
poitrail of his horse, and came with his sword to the rescue of mag 
a Baron.” Again M. Odolent Desnos (Hist. d’ Alencon 1, 149) stat 
that Neel was killed in 1074 in a battle near Cardiff, and Neel hij 
son died in 1092, as by the account of his relation, Bishop Jeffe 
de Mowbray’s desire to attend his funeral. (Mem. Ant. Norm. I. 28¢ 
II. 46.) One of the last Neel’s two daughters and co-heiressg 
(except of the Viscounty?) married Jourdain Tesson* and the oth 
was mother to Fulk de Pratis. (Hardy's Rot. Norm. 16. Doome 
day is silent). Now the early charters show, singularly enough, that 
Pratis, we think “Fulco,” was settled in Cheshire, no doubt induced b 
his relationship to the Haltons. But Palgrave says in a note 
“‘ Nehon—originally a member of the Barony of St. Sauveur, but dig 
membered by Neel in favour of his son and namesake. From Nik 
Neel, of Nehon, came the families of Rivers and Vernon.” It 
therefore just probable that the last Neel de St. Sauveurt (who 
think is not named Viscount of Contentin) was in fact the young 
brother of Ivon. It is also shown that the first Neel, and on 
Auvrai le Gigant, his champion, conquered Britanny for Robert 
Diable, circ. A.D. 1024, and Ivone married Emma, the first cousin 
le Diable, and daughter of Geoffrey or Godfrey, Count of Britann 
But again as the latter is stated to have died in 1008, Ivo, to be th 
husband of Emma, must, at least, have been born early in thal 
century, and succeeded as Viscount of Cotentin when well advance 
in years. 

There is a strong corroboration also, of all this, in the Hatt 
pedigree. For many generations there are nothing but Norman an@ 
Anglo-Norman alliances, a Normanville, a Baron De Ville, a qua 





* A Badger. The Tessons held a third part of all Normandy. 

+ There is a Count de St. Sever now at Naples, possibly a descendant from 
Norman stock, like many others in that part of Italy. is St. Sever “is a 
eminent noble, and his chapel at Naples is full of monuments to his race.” There 
also a Marquis as well as a Count di San Severino in Calabria—according to inform 
tion recently afforded a friend by Ricciotti Garibaldi. 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


PEDIGREE OF FIVE BRANC 


CONSTRUCTED 80 


NORLEY BRANCH. 





| 
Richard Rutter,=Maulde, or Mary, dau. of Robert 
of Norley, Gent. ; Oltonn, of Wetenhalle, and Matylde 
Hatton, of Groppenhall, his wife. 





| 
Margarett; 
Bridgett. 


| | 
Will™., John Rutter, of=Jane Conyers, 
New Malton, Co.{ bur. at New 
York, born circ. | Malton, 2 Mar., 
1535, bur. there 1611. 


xvi. Aug., 1583 


1 | | 
Mary. Al 
ie. 


| 
Richard = 
Rutter, 


| 
Thomas, of New=Elizabeth, dau. 
Malton, bur. there | 
xxvi. April, 1577. | bur at New 
Malton, y® xix. 
July, 1573. 


of 
Norley. 





G quo Rutterof Yorkshire, i 
vide ped. annex. 


Ric. Rutter, 
de Norley. 


| 
Rauph Rutter, bap. = 
18 January, 1569, 
bur. 30 Aug., 1619. | 


= Margaret Moberley,mar. 
31 Januarie, 1585, bur. 
25 December, 1629. 





1 
Raph Rutter de Norley, = 
ur. 18 Feb., 1631. 





| 
Tho. Rutter, senior, de Norley, bap.= 
6 March, 1588, bur. November, 1661. | 


| 
John Rutter, bap. 5 May,= 
qy. 1594, bur. 7 Aug., 1615. | 





tine Rutter, fil. 
Tho., senior, 4 

ee “Ney ny 

Mar. ur. 
, Ry 1661. 


Raph Rutter,= Marie Rut- 
fil. Ra., bap. ter, fil.Rad. 
Aug. 8, 1630. bap. 27 


— Ft Yeh, a. 
P 
Apr. 1642. 


bur. 





| 
Thomas Rutter, 


Thomas Rutter, fil. Johis= The wife of 
de Norley, bap. 21 Feb., | ThomasRutter, 
1610, bur. T. R. de N. senex, of Norley, bur. 

36 September, 1681. 1 Maye, 1671. 
Memorand. | 


| 
John Rutter, 
2) cxlebs de 
Norley, bur. 
20 March, 
663. 





2 ~ 
Rutter, fil. 

Radulphi de 
Norley, 30 
Ap., 1670 


| 
8. Elizabeth 
Rutter, fil. 
Radulphi, 31 
January, 
1670-1. 


| 
1. Margaret Rutter, 
fil. Radulphi, nat. 
undecimo inter horas 
sext et 8 Sept., mane 


baptizat Sept. 25°., 1638, 
1662. 





| 
William Rutter, 
f. Thom., bap. 
14 Oct., 1638, 
bur. 20 Oct., " bap. 29 


| | 
Joseph, fil. Richard = 
Thomas Rutter, 
Rutter, fil. Tho, 
borne Sept. b. 30 
bur.8 July, 18, 1059. July, 
1637. 1648. 


| 
John Rut- 
ter, fil. 
Thome, 


a child of 
Th 


Nov., 1640. 





| 
Jobn Rutter,=Mary, uxor, Richard 


de Norley. ; bur. 5 July. 
|" 1698.” 


fil. Ric. de Norley, 
bap. 10 Deceber., 


| 1675. 


Thomas Rutter, = 
of Norley, a 


ur, 
21 Feb, 1723-4. 


Mary Rutter, fil. 
Ric. de Norley, 
bap. Dec. 1676. 


Rutter, Rutter, fil. 
Ric. de Norley, 


bap. Dec. 1676. 





Eliz., fil. John Rut- 
ter de Norley, bap. 
9 May, 1696-7, bur. 


| 
John, fil. Tho. 
Rutter de Norley, 
bap. 25 July, 


Rutter of 


| =ESl 7 
fil. John (?) b. 
circ. 1735. 


| 
Samuel Rutter, ( iy. 


(1788), of Alvanley. 


m ae fil. Thom. 


bur. 29 M 
30th July, 1714. 1710. 1727 


Maria, fil. Thomas 
Norley, Rutterde Norley, | Rutterde Norley, Rutter de Norley, 

ay, bap. 4 Sept., p-, bap. 25 Nov., bap. 7 July, 1699, 
> 1706, 1703. bur, 2 Nov., 1724. 


| | 
Jane, fil. Thom. Thomas, fil. Tho.= 


| 
Thomas, fil. Tho.= 
Rutter de Norley, 
bap. 9 July, 1723. 





of Tarvin, =Catherine Basnett, of Frodsham, 


mar. 31 Jan., 1788. 





1. Marthe, d. Samuel 

and Catherine Rutter, 

Alvanley, .. 12 Oct., 
A.D. 1788. 


| 
1. Robert, s. of Samuel, 
= hog ony — 
vanley, P. anu: 
20, A.D. 1799. iad 


| 
2. Mary, d. Samuel and 
Catherine Kutter, 
vanley, bap. Nov. 14, 
A.D. 1800. 


Senn, s. of Samuel Rut- 
ter, Alvanley, and 
Catherine, his wife, bap. 
April 5, A.D. 1804. 


| 
3. Hannah, d. Samuel 
and —— Rutter, 
“— ne — 


Al- 


Ist KINGSLEY BRANCH. 





} 
William Rutter, of =Elizabeth, mater Hugonis 


the Horsecroft. 


Rutt’. de Kingsley, gen. 


ob. bur. 21 No., 1616. 


Hugh Rutter, of Kingsley,=Wife, bur. 25 


gener. 1608, bap. 25 June, 
1579, bur. '30 Jan., 1655. 


Nou., 1647. 





2. Hugh Rutter = 
fil. an, 
en. bap. 
orfeb., Bis. 


| 
1. Thomas Rut-= 
ter, fil Hugon., 
-* Decem., 
bur. T. R. 


Anne Whitley, 
mar. at 
8 June, 1620, 
bur. An R, vx". 
Thom., 1633. 


1631, and 
an. 1632, 


| of Kingsley, 


Hugh Rutter,= 


of Kingsley, 

bap. 

bur. 19 July, 
1682, 





| | 
RichardRutter,= § Mary 
fil. Hugonis de 
Kingsley, bap. 


14 ffebr., 1678. 


Rutter, 

fil. Hugonis de 

King., bap. 26 
Dec., 1681. 


| 
RichardRutte 
son of Hugh, o 
Newton, bur. 
July 2, 1659. 





| 
Rich., fil. Rich. = Marti 
Rutter de 
Kingsley, bap. | bur. 
11th July, 1715. 1 





Richard, son of= Elizabeth 
Richard and Woodcock, of 
Martha Rutter, of | Northwich, 
Kingsley, bap. 26 mar. 28 Dec., 
» 1753. 1779. 


| 
John, son of Rich- 
ard and Martha 
Rutter, of Kings- 
ley, bap. 23 May, 
1757. 





Richard, son of 
Richard Rutter, 
of Kingsley, and 
Elizabeth, his 
wife, bap. 10 
Sep*., 1780. 


William, 8. 
Richard & EJ 
beth an 

ma 
1788 


| 
Betty, d. of Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth 
Rutter, of Kings- 
ley, bap. 24 Sep*., 
1786. 
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NORLEY BRANCH. 








faulde, or Mary, dau. of Robert 
y Itonn, of Wetenhalle, and Matylde 
Hatton, of Groppenhall, his wife. 


er, bap. = 
, 1569, 
-» 1619. 


5 May,= 
., 1615. | 


fil. Johis= The wife of 
21 Feb., | ThomasRutter, 
e N. senex, | of Norley, bur. 
, 1681. 1 Maye, 1671. 





| | 
Joseph, fil. Richard = 

Thomas Rutter, 

Rutter, fil. Tho. 
borne Sept. b. 30 


18, 1059. July, 
1648. 





Thomas Rutter, = 
of Norley, _ 


ur. 
21 Feb, 1723-4. 


ntter, fil. 
Norley, 
6. 





< nee fil. Tho. = 
Rutter de Norley, 
bap. 7 July, 1699, 
bur, 2 Nov., 1724. 


| 
Thomas, fil. Tho.= 
Rutter de Norley, 
bap. 9 July, 1723. 





sean, s. of Samuel Rut- 
ter, Alvanley, and 

Catherine, his wife, bap. 
April 5, A.D. 1804. 


lst KINGSLEY BRANCH. 


| 
Nicholas Rutter, of Hidcot, 
co. Gloucester. dé quo Rut- 
ter of Quinton. 


1. Wottiam Ra 
heir, zt. 40 ye 
VIIL., off 





| 
William Rutter, of 
the Horsecroft. 


=Elizabeth, mater Hugonis 
Rutt®. de Kingsley, gen. 
ob. bur. 21 No., 1616. 


| 
Hugh Rutter, of Kingsley,=Wife, bur. 25 


gener. 1608, bap. 
1579, bur. 30 Jan., 1655. 


25 June, 


Nou., 1647. 


| 

4, John Rutter, A.D.=Margery, d. Randle Helsby, of Helsby, 
1562, and 1580, ass. p. V1 D. 1550: 
a quo Rutter of Moore. 


Gent®., vix 4 Edw. * 
mar. 17 October, A.D.1562. 


NEWTON BRANCH. 





2. Hath Rutter = 
fil. Hugonis, 

gen. bap. 25 
ffeb., 1615. 


| 
Hugh Rutter,= 
of Kingsley, 
ba 


p. 
bur. 19 July, 
1682. 


| 
1. Thomas Rut-=Anne Whitley, 
ter, fil Hugon., , mar. at 
bap. 23 Decem., 3 June, 1620, 
1600, bur. T. R. | bur. An R, vx". 
of Kingsley, Thom., 1633. 

1631, and 

an™, 1632, 


| 
8. Richard 


3. Marge 


2. rm fil. 
Hugon., gen. 
bap. 6 Noveb*., Hugon., 

1604, wed gen. 
Thomas Hatton 24 ffebr., 
22 Mar., 1621. 1606. 


1. Dorothye, fil. 
Hugon., bap. 5 
Septem., 1602, 
wed Thos. 
Oulton, 30 Oct., 
1623. 


May, 1657. 





I 
Ales Rutter,the=Hugh Rutter,= Jane, 
wife of Hugh, 
of Newton, bur. 
5 Sep. 1653. 


uxor 
Hugonis, bur4, 
27 January, 
1671. 


of Newtonne, 


bap. 
buryed Feb. 19, 
1671. | 











| 
RichardRatter,= 
fil. Hugonis de 
Kingsley, bap. 
14 ffebr., 1678. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
RichardRutter, 
son of Hugh, of 
Newton, bur. 
July 2, 1659. 


| 
Mary Rutter, 
fil. Hugonis de 
King., bap. 26 
Dec., 1681. 


| | | 
Ales Rutter, fil. HughRutter, = John Rutter, 
Hug., bap. 5 fil. Hugonis, fil. Hugonis 
Dec., 1647. bap. Aprill, de Newton, 


1669. bap. 2 Octob*, 1665, 
1663, 








Rich., fil. Rich.= Martha 


Rutter de 
Kingsley, bap. | bur. 
11th July, 1715. 


. May ley, bap. 
1784.” 


| 
Tho., fil. Rich‘. Hugh Rutter, of = Elizabeth. 
Rutter, Kings- Kingsley (1730), of 
4th & Norley (1747), 


ffebry., 1717-8. bar. 2286p.,1776. | 


Rutter, fil. 


bap. 


| 
4, Elizabeth 
Rutter, fil. 
Hugonis de 
Kingsl., gener’ 
bap. 5, Feb- 
ruarie, 1608. 


| 
Margret., fil. Hugh 
Rutter, of Newton, 
bap. 24 February, 


bur. 1 Aprill, 
1689. 


| 
Hannah Rutter,= 


Norley, bur. 


20 Jan. 1758. 








| 
Richard, son of= 


Richard and 


Martha Rutter, of | 
Kingsley, . 26 mar. 28 Dec., 
1753. 


Decem*., 


Woodcock, of 
Northwich, 


| 
John, son of Rich- 
ard and Martha 
Rutter, of Kings- 
ley, bap. 23 May, 
1757. 


Elizabeth 


1779. 


| 
Ann, daughter of Mary, daughter 
Richard and of Richard and 
Martha Rutter, of Martha Rutter, of 
Kingsley, bap. 3 Kingsley, bur®, 4 
March, 1750. Aug., 1760. 


| 
Martha, daghter 
of Richard and 
Martha Rutter, of 
Kingsley, bap. 3 
March, 1748. 


| 
Elizabeth, daugt 
of Richard and 
Martha Rutter, of 
Kingsley, bap. 24 
March, 1761, bur. 
27 June, 1763. 





Richard, son of 
Richard Rutter, 
of Kingsley, and 
Elizabeth, his 
wife, bap. 10 
Sep*., 1780 


William, 8. 


| 
Betty, d. of Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth 
Rutter, of Kings- 
ley, bap. 24 Sep*., 
1786. 


beth Rutter, 


April, 1789. 


Richard & Eliza- 
Kingsley, bap. 19 


| 
of James, s. of Rieh- 
ard and Elizabeth 
Rutter, Kingsley, 
bap. 29 July, 
1792.° 


| 
Hugh, s. of 
Richard and 
Elizabeth 
Rutter, 
Kingsley, 
bap. March 
12, 1797. 


alorge, s. of 
Richard and 
Elizabeth 
Ratter, 
Kingsley, 
bap. 15 Feb., 
1795. 


| 
Samuel, s. of 
Richard and 


Elizabeth 
Rutter, 


Kingsley, b 
Kingsley, " 


8 Aug., 176 


bap. 25 Sep. 
1799. °” 
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HES OF THE HOUSE -OF RUTTER, OF KINGSLEY, 










| ; 
Nicholas Rutter, of Hidcot, 
co. Gloucester. d quo Rut- 
ter of Quinton. 


Ye William Roter, son and 
heir, zt. 40 years, 11 Hen 
IIL., ob. s. pr. 









| 
4. John Rutter, A.D.= Margery, d. Randle Helsby, of Helsby, 
1562, and 1580, ass. p. | Gent®., vix 4 Edw. V1., A.D. 1550, 
4 quo Rutter of Moore. mar. 17 October, A.D.1562. 


YTON BRANCH. 


2nD KINGSLEY BRANCH. 





William Rutter,= 


vixit visit®. 1580. 
















| 

8. Richard 1. Dorothye,fil. 2. Marye, fil. 3. af . 

Rutter, fil. Hugon., bap. 5 Hugon., gen. Rutter, fil. 

Hugonis, Septem., 1602, bap. 6 Novebt., Hugon., 

gen. bap. 6 wed Thos. 1604, wed gen. bap. 

Aug.,1 10, Oulton, 30 Oct., Thomas Hatton 24 ffebr., 
bur. 25 1623. 22 Mar., 1621. 1606. 

= May, 1657. 


| 
Rutter,the=Hugh Rutter,= Jane, uxor 














ffebry., 1717-8. bur. 22 Sep.,1775. | 








| a | 
4, Elizabeth 5. Barbara Rut- Raph Rutter,=Uxot Radulphi 


Rutter, fil. ter, fil. Hugonis bap. 31 Decem., 

Hugonis de Rutter, gen. A.D. 1589, qy. 

Kingsl., gener’ bap. 8 Aug., bar. Raph Rut- 

bap. 5, Feb- 1613, wed John ter, senex de 

ruarie, 1608. Potte, 19 Jan., King. 6 Jan., 
1641. 1668. 


Rutter, bur. 18 
July, 1638. 











| 
| ¥ Rib Rutter, 2. Thomas Rut- 4. Willm. Rut- 





of Hugh, | of Newtonne, Hageate, bur4, fil. Radi., bap. _ter, fil. Radide _—ter, fil. Radi. 
on, bur. } bap. 27 January, 28 Ap. 1618. Kingsl., bap. de Kingsley, 
sp. 1653. | buryed Feb. 19, 1671. 24 Aug., 1620. — bap. i. Marcij, 
1671. | 1626. 
| j - | 
Ales Rutter, fil. HughRutter,= John Rutter, Margret., fil. Hugh 1. Jobn Thoms. Rutter, Wi 
Hug., — 5 fil. _Hugonis, fil. Hugonis Better, of ny Rutter, fil. Thome de f 
Dec., 1647. bap. Aprill, de Newton, sake, 24 Februa' gen., fil. Netherton,gen. a 
1669. bap.2Octob¥, 1 w, t - Tho., bap. 7 ffebr, crc 
1663, bap. 26 1615. th 
Novebr. ‘ 
| | | —_ : 
Tho., fil. Rich4. Hugh Rutter, of=Elizabeth. Hannah Rutter,= 
Rutter, Kings- Kingsley (1730), | of Norley, bur. 
ley, bap. 4th & Norley (1747), 20 Jan. 1758. 
















| 

Martha, danghter Ann, daughter of Mw , daughter 

of Richard and Richard and of Richard and 

Martha Rutter, of Martha Rutter, of Martha Rutter, of 

Kingsley, bap. 3 Kingsley, bap. 3 Kingsley, bur’. 4 
March, 1748. March, 1750. Aug., 1760. 


| 
Elizabeth, daug* Hugh, son of=MaryWright, 


of Richard and Hugh & Eliza- | of Frodsham, Rutter, King., 

Martha Rutter, of beth Rutter, of | mar. 13 June, bap. Aug., 

Kingsley, bap. 24 Kingsley, bap. 1763. 1730, bur. 3 

March, 1761, bur. 21 Jany., 1744. | April, 1753. 
27 June, 1763. 








| | | | | 
of James, s. of Rieh- George, s. of Hugh, s. of Samuel, s. of John, son of Thomas, son 
iza- ardand Elizabeth Richard and’ Richard and _ Richard and H hand Mary of Hugh and 
'19 


Rutter, Kingsley, Elizabeth Elizabeth Elizabeth utter, of Rutter, 
bap. 29 July, Rutter, Rutter, Rutter, Kingsley, bap. 7 ia 
i, 1792.° Kingsley, Kingsley, Kingsley, 8 Aug., 1764. bap. 15 June, 
bap. 15 Feb., bap. March p. 25 Sep., 1767. 
1795. 12, 1797. 1799. 





» son of= Eller 

Hughand Mary | Within 

Rutter, of of Froc 

Kingsley, bap. | mar. F 

18 June, 1770. 17! 
! 


Mary, d. « 
Rutter, 





‘ PLATE XX. 


Thomas Rotter, of= Margaret, dau. Hugh 


Kingsley, Esq., ob 
25 March, 11 Hen. 


VIII. 


Grimsditch, of Grims- 
ditch, Gent. 





| 
2. Thomas Rutter, of Kings-= 
ley, Gent., temp. Hen. VIII., 
bur. 8 Nov., 1579. 





Margery, als. Margaret 
| and h. John, vel 
‘ Spurstowe, of Spurstowe, 
| Esq. 


4. 
Robert, 
































| 
Mary, wife of Robert Thomas Rutter, of Kingsley,=Anne, dau. William 
Whitney, of Colne, co. Gent., A.D. 1580, bur. 3|Sparke, of Kingsley. 
Lanc., 1580. Sep., 1594. . 
| 
1. George Rut-=Mary,als. Doro- NETHERTON 3.| Thomas Rutter, =Elenor, ve/ Elen®.Oulton, 
ter,of Kingsley, | thy, dau. Rich- BRANCH, vix. A.D. 1580, gqy. | sister of Tho (?) Oulton, 
gent., bap. 12| ard Tarbock, of admor. of T. Oulton, | of psh. of Tarvin, mar. 
Jan., 1561-2, Tarbock, co. bap. 30 Sept*., 1566, | ante xv Decembris, 1596. 
| mar. = Jan. | Lanc., 7. 
i Raph Rutter, 1580-1, bur. 27| bur. 13 May, ee re recat gre ee aa 
+ i. bap. “ Apr., 1623. A.D. 1650. Thomas Kutter de= 
Overton, 12 : 2 Netherton, gen’os., 
Decemb., 1583, 4 quo Rutter of Kingsley, bap. 14 May, 1586. 
bur. 3 June, vide ped. annex. 
1587. 
| a a | . | 
Rut- 1. Margerie 2. Elizabeth 8. Ales fil, Radi 4. A daughter 
adi. Rutter, fil. Rutter, fil. Rutter de of Ra. Rutters, 
ey, Radi., bap. 13 Radi., bap. 8 Kingsley, bap. bur. 23 Sep., 
reij, Julie, 1610. Jan., 1612. 25 Jul., 1615. 1627. 
7 | a ul M | E i 
Willm. Rutter, 4, Raph Rut- 1. Elinor 2. Margaret 3. argaret 4. Sara Rut- 5. Katherine 6. Ellen 
fil. Tho. de ter, fil. Thom. Rutter, Rutter, fil. Rutter, fil. ter, fil. Thome Rutter, fil. Rutter, 
Galder’, (Gods- _— de Netherto., fil. Tho. Thome Rut- Tho., gen. Rutter, gen. Tho. gen. fil. Tho., 
croft, in Ne- gen. bap. 4 bap. 1 ter, gen. bap. bap. 13Maie, bap. 17 Oct., bap. 29 Jul, gen. bap. 
therton), bap.9  Octob., 1629. March, 15 Apr., 1609. 1610. 1612. 1621. 30 Nov. 
Julij, 1626. 1606. 1623. 
| | 
Sarah, daughter Hannah, daug. Elizabeth, d. of Thos. fils. Thomas, son of John, base be- 
of Hugh and of Hugh and Hughand Eliza- HughRutter, Hannah Rutter,of got of Hannah 
Elizabeth Rutter, Elizabeth Rut- beth Rutter, K., bur. 28 Norley, base be- Rutter, of Nor- 
of Norley, bap. 2 ter,of Kingsley, Kingsley, bur. Octo., 1738. got., bap. 29 May, ley, bap. 6 
March, 1747. bap. 7 Dec., 23 Dec., 1740. 1748, bur. 28 Novem., 1750. 
1750. Aug., 1748. 
| | | | 
Ellen James, son of Hugh, son of=Mary, Ann, dr. of Hugh Molley, dr. of Sarah, dr: of 
ithinshaw, Hughand Mary Hughand Mary; his and Mary Rutter, HughRutter,of |Hughand Mary 
Frodsham, Rutter, of Rutter, of wife, of Kingsley, bap. Kingsley, and Rutter, of 
r. Feb. 14, Kingsley, bap. Kingsley, bap. 18 April, 1775, Mary, his wife, Kingsley, bap. * 
1797. 15 Jan., 1773. 20 April, 1777. | bur. 26 Oct. 1775. bap. = me 19 Aug., 1781. 
i 
| 
d. of George and Ellen Ann, d. of Hugh and Mary 


r, 


July, 1 


range bap. 10 


Rutter, Kingsley, bap. Novem- 
ber 8, 1801. 
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ing for Fitzyoo, or Fitzhugh, of Normandy (gu/es 2 fusils in pale, or) 

and for Gilbert de Crespyn, a Norman Baron (Lozengy per fesse, ar. 

and gu.) whose daughter was married to Robert, Lord of Hatton, the 
ndson of Wolfrid or Wlofaith, frater Nigel of Halton. 

The descent of the Hattons through Brittany and Normandy was 
thus still closer drawn by the Crispins. Some of the latter came over 
with the Conqueror. Milo de Crispin, a great Norman Baron, accord- 
ing to Dr. White Kennett’s Antiquities, held Chesterton and many 
other manors in Bucks and Oxon, who also acquired large possessions 
by his wife, the daughter and heiress of Robert de Oyley, also a 
Norman, who held the City of Oxford, and had the education of 
Henry I. This Crispin was Lord of the Honor and Castle of 
Walingsford, Burcester, &c., and gave lands to the Abbey of Bec, in 
Normandy, A.D. 1105. The fuller pedigree of Rollo shows this 
Milo’s descent, and that about the time of the Conquest there were 
several Gilbert Crispins, two descended from Rollo’s daughter by the 
Prince of Monaco, and another the first cousin of Robert le Diable, 
who married Arlette, the Tanner’s daughter. From one or other of 
these families, without doubt, the Norman Baron Crispin of the 
Hattons descends. It is clear that there were two families of 
Crispins, one in the male and the other in the female line, derived 
from the family of Normandy.* Of the former family, Wace says— 
Odo, Bishop of the Bessin, was the son of Harlouin, and brother of 
the Duke on the mother’s side. Harlouin, Arlouin, or Herlexin, (pro- 
bably “from Arles,” as “from Anjou,” ‘‘ Angevin,” “from Poitou,” 
“ Poitevin,” “from Paris,” “Parisien,” or “from Nice,” “Nizzard”) 
was doubtless only another name for Guilbert, and much apparently 
conflicting evidence is often reconciled by the fact of aliases being as 
common in those days as convenient, and this latter seems a more rea- 
sonable conclusion than assigning Arlette a second or third husband. 
Again—“ Turstinus filius Rollonis vexillam Normannorum pertavit” 
says Oderic, Vit. And in the Roman de Rou—Tostinis Fitz Rou le Blanc 
by name, whose abode was at Bec-en-caux. Turstein belonged to Gilbert 
Crispin’s family. Also, Gilbert Crespin was Lord of Tillieres, and not the 





*And see a Note to Mr. Grimaldi’s article, Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1832. 
Mr. Grimaldi’s article is to prove that the Crispins, Barons of Bec, were the 
ancestors of the Marshalls, Is of Pembroke, and the document affording the 
= part of the information is a genealogy of the Grimaldi compiled in A.D. 
430, by Nicholas Grimaldi, Seigneur of Seminare, in Naples. In 1647, the then 
Prince of Monaco, published it in a small folio, having employed his Secretary for 
twenty years in collecting further proofs. Independently of the ancient charters and 
“tresors” of the Grimaldi, they compiled in 1333, a list of the names and the 
descent from some noted ancestor of every.Grimaldi then living. In 1554, the same 
was done again. In 1630, an ‘‘albero generale,” or complete pedigree of the whole 
family was made, in which each descent was confirmed by legal documents, In 1634, 
a third compilation was made, and in 1647, the Prince of Monaco — and pub- 
lished the whole, so that Mr. Grimaldi is no mean authority. ey descend from 
Grimoald (Grim anger bald power) Duke of Brabant, slain in 658 (6th from Pharamond), 
and also from Grimoald, Prince of Monaco by Crispina, daughter of Rollo, from whom 
one family of the Crispins also descend. Dugdale commences the Marshalls with 
Gilbert Mareschall, ond coubl not ascertain his parentage. Mr. Grimaldi shows that 
this Gilbert was the same as Goisfrid de Beck, otherwise ‘‘Goisfrid Marescal” in the 
Grimaldi ped., of which Dugdale was ignorant ; and to make further confusion, there . 
were also the Flemish Bees, ‘holding Eresby, and ‘‘ eminent at the time of the 
Conquest, no relations.” 
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same as Gilbert Crespin, Count of Brionne.” And at the battle of 
Hastings—“ And Richard d’ Avrencin was there, and with him were 
the Sire de Biarz, and the Sire de Solignie, and the Butler d’Aubignie, 
and the Lords de Vitrie, de Lacie, de Val, de Sain, and de Tracie, and 
these forming one group fell on the English, &c. Robert, Count of 
Mortain, brother to the Duke, on the mother’s side, led the chivalry 
of the Cotentin. Coutances was the capital of the latter. So Dugdale 
in his Baronage deduces the Earls of Clare from Gilbert Crispin, Earl of 
Brionne, whose son, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, accompanied the Conqueror, 
and also says that Gilbert is stated to have been the son of Geoffrey, 
the natural son of Richard, Duke of Normandy. 

All this, nevertheless, serves to show very forcibly the descent of 
Nigel, Baron- of Halton, from the Viscounts of Contentin, and their 
close connection with the Britannys and Normandys, and his relatiov- 
ship to the Conqueror and the Earls of Chester. 

We are thus brought back again to Arlette and Guibert (or 
Herlouin vel Herlewin) de Crispin her husband, by whose daughter 
and her husband, the Count of Averenches, came Hugh Lupus, the 
first Norman Earl Palatine, and Margaret his sister and heir, who 
was wife and second cousin to Ralph, Earl of Carlisle, the son of the 
Visconnt of Bayeux, by the natural (?) daughter of Ric. III., Duke of 
Normandy. Among the immediate issue of the latter union came 
Ralph de Meschines, ancestor of the rest of the Earls of Chester, and 
the Kings of Scotland and France, and whose grandson, Hugh 
Keveliock, or Cyveliok, was great-grandson of Henry le Beauclere, 
King of England, through his natural son Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
The natural grand-daughter of this marriage was married to William 
le Belwarde, the grandson of Robert Fitz-Hugh, Baron of Malpas, the 
alleged natural son of Hugh Lupus. By four distinct lines, there- 
fore, legitimate and natural, sprang the Malpass’s of Malpass, and their 
descendants, among others, the Le Roters, or Rutters, from the Dukes 
of Normandy and their ancestors of the remotest antiquity in Europe. 

The father of this William le Belwarde, was also named William 
le Belwarde, whom we should think came in soon after, rather than 
at, the Conquest, and whose parentage was, without a doubt, Norman, 
and of the same origin as the rest of the Norman Cheshire houses ; 
he married one of the daughters and co-heirs of Robert Fitz-Hugh, 
who had manors enough to endow thirty noble families. Including 
Malpass, Fitz-Hugh held thirty-one manors and two castles, Malpass 
and Hawarden. He was never “called” after his chief manor, but 
commonly Fitz-Hugh, and sometimes Baron of Hawarden though 
probably by the Rolls of the Cheshire Parliament, could they be con- 
sulted, as well as in most Charters, it might appear that although 
Lord or Baron of many places, his most common designation was of 
Malpass or Mallopasso*—the rough or bad way. 





* The Lords of Malpass, in common with so many others, possessed the responsible 
prerogative in their own Courts of life and death, and it would appear from various 
reasons that a had to exercise it more frequently than others, principally, we 
suspect, upon Welshmen, this important Barony being near to the borders. See 
Hist. Society Lanc. and Chesh., p. 66, 1852. 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF APPLEBY-MAGNA. 
BY THE REV. T. FELTON FALKNER. 


Tue Register of this Parish, dating from 1572, is in good condition, 
being perfectly legible, with a few exceptions, from beginning to end. 
It covers a space of 154 years, from 1572 to 1725, included in 80 
pages; sometimes closely written over in very small hand, and 
sometimes very much the reverse. 

The first name which occurs, and which we also come across in 
nearly every page, is that of Mould, a large and influential family in 
the Parish, whose descendants (c. 1600) purchased the advowson of 
the Living, and by some of whom property is still owned here. 

One Roger Bannyster appears to have been the Rector of the 
Parish about the time that the Register dates from, but I can find 
no mention of his name ; the earliest signature of the parson being 
that of Hugh Blythe, 1603, in which year he was appointed. 

At the end of 1608, the Churchwardens’ signatures occur alone, 
“Henry Baker, Nicholas Prat, Churchwardens,” and in a later hand 
which appears again many times later on, “ William Mould, Patron,” 
who, as a memorandum in the same handwriting, at the end of the 
Register, tells us, “ purchased the advowson and intire (sic) patronage 
of the Rectory of Appleby, in or about the year 1600.” 

“Hughe Blithe was buried the third day of July, 1610.” 


Then comes the following— 


“Wee, whose names are underwritten, can and dve witness to Mr. Tho. Mould, 
that according to the order of the Church of England, hee did in Service time read 


the Articles of Relgion (!) w are appoynted to be read by all parsons att there first 
entrance into there parsonages, and did ‘publiquely and openly in the hearing of the 
whole congregation, give and professe his assent to all and every one of them.” 

This is signed by Henry Baker, Thomas Edman, Curate, Thomas 
Mould, and others. William Mould, the patron and purchaser of the 
advowson, died August, 1610, his son, the Rector, succeeding to the 
patronage, as certified by the entry in the same handwriting, to which 
I before alluded. 

“Tho. Mould, Rector and Patron of Appleby, 1614.” 

In 1625, occurs the sigaature of John Presbury, Curate, with 
“Rolland Stretton and Ralph Heifield, Churchwardens.” 

"1642. Thomas Mould, y® minister and parson and (as an interpolation) patron 
of Applebie was buried y* 29** of September.” 

‘‘Memorandum that Mr. Abraham Mould clerke, was inducted into the Parish 
Church of Appleby within the dioces of Lincolne by Mr. Gabriel Rosse (?) Rector de 
Norton within the sayd diocesse, upon ffryday the thirtieth day of September 
Ao Dni 1642. And did read the Articles of Religion established in y® Church of 
England upon Sunday sevenight after, being the 9%" day of October, and did pub- 
liquely and openly in the hearing of the whole congregation give and profess his 
consent unto all and every one of them. In the presence of us whose names are 
underwritten.” 

The pages of the Rezister during this Abraham Mould’s tenure 
present rather a curivus appearance. To the unfortunate rector it 
was a troublous time. His living was sequestrated, and he himself 
harrassel and put to much expense by the committee. Trouble he 
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doubtless had, and he seems to have taken this parchment as his 
companion during his reveries. Any vacant space, and in one case 
a whole page, he appears to have pondered over, jotting down in 
clear legible handwriting, various passages from Scripture, or from 
the Version of the Psalms, which occurred to him in his trouble, 
e.g., “For the transgressions of the land, many are the Princes 
thereof.” ‘My son, meddle not with them that are given to change,” 
“A broaken heart, O Lord, despise not.” ‘Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous.” “Cast not that which is holy unto doggs,” 
“ Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but righteousness delivereth 


from death.” : 

Ket gr Sgn te Hig 

And to his sonne that princly thing 

Lord” * * * * * 
From the Old Version of the 72nd Psalm, and’ amongst these, 
whether thinking of his own proclivities, or those of the “ Merry 
Monarch,” he writes, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” He appears to have 
taken especial pains in writing neatly the word “ Heautontimorum- 
enon.” Whether he had just been reading Terence, or alluded to 
himself as a self-tormentor, or to his king, we cannot say. He also 
ventures to write his Christian name in this chaos of confusion. 
In the year 1645, occurs this entry— 


a list of names attached to the following protestation :— 


“The Protestation made by the house of Parliam* to be taken of every one from 
the age of 16 years and upwards. Ano Dom. 1641. ffeb. 27. I. A. B. doe in the 
resience of Almighty God, promise vow and protest, to maintaine and defend, as 
fee as lawfully I may, with my life, power and estate, the true reformed Protestant 
religion expressed in the doctrine of the Church of England, against all Popery and 
Popish innovations, within this Realme contrary to the said doctrine. And according 
to the duty of my Allegiance his Matie* Royal Person Honour and Estate, As also the 
power ond priveledges of Parliament the lawful rights and liberties of the subject, 
and every person that maketh his protestation, in whatsoever he shall doe in the 
lawful pursuance of the same, And to my power and as farre as lawfully I may, I will 
oppose and by all good _— and means endeavour to bring to condigne punishment 
all such as shall either by force, practice, counsells, plotts, conspiracies or otherwise 


doe anything to the contrary of — in this present protestation contained, and 


further that I shall in all just and honovrable wayes endeavour to preserve the union 
and peace between the three kingdoms of England Scotland and Ireland, and neither 
for hope, feare, norother respect shall relinquish this promise, vow, and protestation.” 


To this is prefixed the list of 144 names, beginning with Sir William 
Joanes, Knight ; Thomas Mould, Rector; Abraham Mould, and Charles 
Moore. In this list there are 11 Moulds. 


os =. 1649. John Moore y° sonne of Charles and Rebeckay Moore was baptized, 
July 29. 


This is the great man of Appleby. _He does not appear to have 
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forgotten his native village in his prosperity. He was a prosperous 
East India Merchant. Elected Alderman of Walbrook, 1671; 
Sheriff, 1672; Lord Mayor, 1681; also President of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, to which he was a great benefactor, especially in erecting and 
endowing the writing and mathematical schools at a cost of £10,000. 
He was also Member of Parliament for the City in 1685. 

In Appleby he only had a small piece of land, on which he built 
and endowed a school, free for certain villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This cost him about £5,000. The School, by Statutes 
made in 1706, was made free for all England. The person appointed 
during Abraham Mould’s difficulties was one Jonathan Clay, who is 
styled “ an intruder,” whose name Nichols says, is not to be found in 
the register, but in 1660 (Jonathan Clay was appointed 1655) I find 
this entry— 

“John Clay, the sonne of Jonathan and Hanna Clay, was baptised the 4th of 
August.” 


In 1670 is the following precise paragraph— 


“Bu. John Mould the elder, of the Uper Street in Great Appleby, was buried 
under that grave stone which lyeth in the southest point or corner of the burying 
place in the churchyard in Appleby aforesaid, the fourth day of May, in the yeare of 
our Lord God 1670. Under which stone were formerly layd, as the Booke relates, 
first John Mould, and Richard Mould sonne of the said John, and John Mould sonne 
of the said Richard, and Thomas Mould sonne of the said John, and this first named 
John Mould was sonne to the said Thomas Mould, which said John yielded his due to 
nature the 2nd day of May, and was buried under the said stone the 4th day of May, 
Ann. Dom. 1670. John, Richard, John, Thomas, and John, all Lynally desended, and 
how many before is not knowne.’ 


Of the Mould family two interments are entered in 1683. 


“Elizabeth Mould, the daughter of Abraham Mould, minister, and Elizabeth his 
wife, was buryed March 3rd.” 

“ Abraham Mould, minister and patron of Appleby, was buryed March 21st, 1683. 
Tn the chancel, 1684.” 

The words in italics are of a later date and in the same hand- 
writing as all the interpolations as to the Mould family. In 1690 we 
come across the signature Is. Mould, Rector, at the bottom of each 
leaf. He became Rector, at the death of his father Abraham. In 
1697 we have the first mention of banns— 

“William Leitherland and Abigail Jordan were married (the banes being thrice 
published) April 25th.” 

1698. ‘‘Sarah, the daughter of William Letherland, A Taylor, and Abigail his 
wife, baptized September 25th ; the king’s duty, £0 2s. 0d.” 

“John, the son of John Streton, husbandman, and Sarah his wife, buryed Sept. 
29th ; the king’s duty, £0 4s. 0d.” 

“John Brown, a weaver of Wigginton, and Elizabeth Arnall, of Appleby, not worth 
£50 7 a, nor £600 in moneys, married ; the banns being thrice published, October 


28rd, le 
sierra tgncatt, echanlementer, not worth £50 in land, nor £600 in personal 
I have in vain looked through the Register for the names of some 
of the masters either of the Latin or the English School at this place. 
This Wainwright is the only “School-master” so called, and his name 
unfortunately does not occur in the list of masters given in the 
School “ Register.” The school was founded 1697, and the Register 
dates from 1707. It would seem scarcely likely that ten years would 
be allowed to elapse between the founding and the opening of the 
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school, but I can find no trace of any thing having been done before 
that date ; however, if William Wainwrigit had any counection with 
the school, he must have been the first, or one of the first masters.* 

In 1706 a slip is adjoined to the leaf containing this entry — 

* William Spencer, the son of John, and Chatharine Robinson, baptiz’ Feb 
7 Fn He was in private baptiz’d by his father, and not certified before June 

In 1710, occurs the following :—‘: Thomas y® son of Thomas and 
Alice Stevenson (A woman travellar, whoe sayth her husband is gone 
for A shoulder” (!)) bapt. Nov. 10. In 1710 I first see the mention 
of a license ; the marriages by license coming comparatively quickly 
the one after the other, though apparently as rare an occurrence then 


as now ! 

“1715. Matthew Petcher buried May 25th, in linen as is supposed. 

** Memorandum that I, Isaac Mould, Rector of Appleby, upon the 2nd day of June, 
Anvo Domini 1715, did certify under my hand to Hugh Stanton, Overseer of the Poor 
of that part of Appleby that is in Leicestershire, that no affidavit were brought to me 
for the corps of the aforesaid Matthew Petcher’s being buried in woollen only accord- 
ing to the time limited by Act of Parliament.” -s 


1721, saw the death of this Rector. 
“ Mr. Isaac Mould Rector and Patron, burried October the 28th in the Chancel.” 


The whole entry has been re-traced by the later pen, and the 
“Patron” inserted. At the bottom of the next page is written Thos: 
Mould, Patron, 1723, in the same hand-writing, and at the close of 
the Register in 1725, the following memorandum by the same.— 


‘1610. Thomas Mould Rector and Patron. 1642, His Son Abraham Mould Rector 
and Patron. 1683. His Son Isaac Mould Rector and Patron, Memorandum. William 
Mould purchased the advowson and intire patronage of the Rectory of Appleby in or 
about the year 1600. The said William bequeathed the same to his Son the Rev‘, 
Mr. Thos. Mould who was instituted into the said Rectory in 1610. He was also a Pre- 
bend of Litchfield and Coventry and Chaplain to the Earl of Huntingdon. The said 
Thos. bequeathed the said advowson to the Rev’. Mr. Abraham Mould, his Son who 
was instituted into the said Rectory upon the death of his father in 1642. The said 
Abraham bequeathed the said advowson to his Son the Rev. Isaac Mould, who was 
instituted into the st Rectory upon the death of his father in 1683. Isaac died in 
1721, and bequeathed the advowson to his brother Thos, Mould for life, and then to 
his brother Joseph who gave the same to his brother Daniel and died in 1733. Daniel 
died in 1735 and the patronage descended to Elizabeth wife of Edw*. Dawson Esq. who 
was the only surviving issue of Anna Wilde and only grandchild of the above men- 
tioned Abraham Mould.” . 


The original family of Applebyt appear to have left the place before 
1572. Their name does not once occur throughout the whole of the 
Register. The majority of the names are still held in the village, 
though in many cases differently spelt, ¢.g. Taberner is now Taverner, 
though the name appears in 1573 as spelt now ; Jordayne now Jordan, 
Tomsone now Thompson, Heiward now Haywood, &c., &c. 

In Christian names a few peculiarities are noticeable—Gamaliell, 
Benet, Margerie, Joane, Benedict, Wilkinson (a widdow), Joice, Cicelie, 
Winefryde, Lettice, Saray (sic.) Pecter, (sic.) Millesent, Timothie, 
(f) Cicill (7) Cherubin. ‘The “‘Cherubin” being of the male sex ! 


* Since writing the above I have found a list of the Masters at the English Snell 
and the name of Jno. Wainright stands first. The next, Jno. Robinson, was el 
1707, in which year the first Latin Master was also appointed. There probably, there 
fore, is no doubt but that the above extract refers to the first Master of Sir John 
Moore’s then newly-founded Grammar School. 

- + There is one family in the village to which tradition points as the only surviving 
descendants of the Appleby family ; how truly I cannot say. 
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Such, I think, are the most interesting extracts from the old 
Register. As I sit here in one of the oldest houses in the village, the 
property and birth-place of many of the Moulds, described often in 
the Register as “of the high streete” or “upper streete,” I think 
over the history of this little place, small enough and becoming yearly 
smaller, and yet possessing a histury of its own, and trace it to its 
limit, one by no means inconsiderable or uninteresting. I have 
simply taken the Register and jotted down from it what seemed most 
interesting, carefully abstaining from going further, lest I should tres- 
pass either on what should belong to the history of the Church or of 
the Schoo], on one or both of which, I trust, if all is well, to make a 
few remarks hereafter in the “ Reliquary,” whose covers lie open and 
are always ready for anything of interest, although it may be beyond 
the confines of Derbyshire, and to which it is a pleasure to be able 
to contribute. 





THORNEY AND ITS REGISTERS. 


BY 8. EGAR, ESQ. 


Until the latter part of the seventeenth century, where the Abbey 
now stands was an island, surrounded by vast tracts of drowned lands. 
Early writers, including William of Malmsbury, who lived in the 
reign of Henry II., have given glowing accounts of its beauty and fer- 
tility in their day. A monastery, or rather an anchorite’s cell perhaps, 
is said to have been founded here as early as A.D. 662. The present 


Parish Church is a remnant of the old Norman structure built in 
1108. The old chroniclers have preserved interesting accounts of the 
wealth and power of the monks of Thorney, one of whom had a seat 
in Parliament in the latter part of the reign of Edward I. 

In 1549 this island, about 400 or 500 acres in extent, worth a rental 
of £300 a year, was granted to Jn° Lord Russell, ancestor of the 
present Duke of Bedford, with a large tract of fen land surrounding 
it. A petition of Sir W. Russell is still extant, which states “that 
he was seized of a great quantity of marsh and drowned grounds, late 
part of the possessions of the Monastery of Thorney, and that certain 
French and Walloon Protestants and others, from the Low Countries, 
were willing to come over to reclaim and cultivate it—for whom he 
prayed protection and support.” One of their conditions was that 
they were not to be molested in their offices of religion. These were 
joined by other Frenchmen, who had held lands in the Levels, near 
Doncaster, from which they were driven by the rioters in 1642, when 
their Church at Sandtoft was destroyed, with their crops and. their 
homes, Such were the pioneers in the drainage of the district, some 
of whose descendants have been connected with the drainage of the 
Levels from the first Commission to the present day. These formed 
the congregation which assembled in 1652, and lasted for seventy-five 
years ; at one time it is said there were upwards of 500 communicants. 
Ezekiel Danois is said to have been their first minister in 1652; yet 
it appears that Bishop Wren granted Licence to one Stephen de Cursol, 
a Frenchman, to preach at Thorney, in French or Latin, in 1640. 
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There are two Registers—the French, and a contemporary English, 
The first entry in the French Register is in 1654; therefore a portion 
of itis lost. The rémainder is in a good state of preservation. It ig 
very neatly kept ; there are 146 pages, and 1710 entries of Baptism, 
the last being in 1727. It is a book of an exceptional character and 
great interest. A few extracts from it will, I trust, be deemed worth 
preserving in the “Rexiquary.” There are few of those French 
Registers. The one at Sandtoft, or any correct copy, would be of 
interest to- the descendants of the participants who undertook the 
drainage of Hatfield Chase and the Isle of Axholme, in connection 
with Sir C. Vermuyden. ; 

The Register Book, Thorney Abbey (English), 1653 to 1724, is 
contemporary with the French Register of Baptisms. It includes 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. It is on parchment, not so well and 
neatly kept as the former; parts are in Latin, others in English. 
The entries show how the two nationalities gradually blended, and in 
the end became one community, an united people. Many changed or 
altered their names, by giving the English translation, or dropping the 
prefix, on account of the strung anti-Gallican feeling that prevailed in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus De La Pryme became 
Pryme ; Oiseaux are now Birds; we have Smiths who were formerly 
Févres, with other examples to be met with in the Bedford Level. 


EXTRACTS.—(FRENCH). 


Aout. 12, 1655. Susanne Harley, fills de Jeremie et de Marie Henry a eté baptizée. 
ses tesmoings sont Josias Harley et Marthe Harley, femme de Pierre A Grain 


mbre 23! 1660. Sara Egar fille de Petri et de Sara Vanderbock a esté 
baptizée son testimonies sont Peter Vanderbock et Marie Vanderbock. 
25¢ jour d’ Aoust, 1689. Rebecca Bouchereau fille du 8* Pierre Bouchereau, 
chirurgien et apoticaire demeurant au bourg d’Eye et d’Elizabeth Giraud ; née le 
sixiéme jourde ce mois, a esté baptizée par le 8* Jemblin et a esté presentée par 
Monsieur Cairon, Ministre du S* Evenigile, et par M¢* Rebecca Holme veuve du § 
Jacob Le ag, 


Le Septiéme Jour de Decembre 1702. Pierre Egar fils de Daniel et de Susan du 
Bois né le premier Jour du méme mois a esté baptizé par Mont Cairon estant présenté 
et Lue Marie et Sara Bailleu femme d’Abram Du Bois. ; 

arian Le Sueur, fille de Louis Charles, Ministre de cette Eglise et de Marianne 
De Mourceaux est née le 1* Decemb. 1723, Son Parrein est Pierre Le Sueur et sa 
Marreine Anne Agathe Gloria veuve d’Ethienne De Monceaux, elle a eté baptizée le 
1 du dit Mois” 
EXTRACTS,—(ENGLISH.) 


BAPTISMS. 
. Willimus Wilkinson filius Thomas et Elizabetha, baptizatus fuit Octobris 


Issacus Isserby filius Daniel et Esther, baptizatus Oct? 29 
Nathaniel Gee filius Peter, baptizatus fuit Octobris 23 
Petrus filius Petri et Anna Egor, baptizatus fuit Marcij 24 
Samuell filius Petri Egor, Augustij 
Maria filia Petri et Jana Egar, baptizatus fuit Dec. 27 
MARRIAGES, 
. Jacobus Gee nupsit Grizzle Boughton. July 16 
. Petrus Egor uxorum Jane Fillingham, Maii 8° 
. Petrus Egar Duxit Anna Hemant, Januar 3° 
BURIALS. 
. Maria filia Johannes et Hagur, July 31 
. Petrus Juvenius Sepultus est Aug 31 affra Anna Elam 
. Jacobus Cairon Min™ Ecclo-Franco Sepultus est affra Maij 15 
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WAITS BADGES. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
&. &. ke. 


In the last Number of the “Retiquary,” in the course of a review of a 
little volume entitled “ Walks in Yorkshire,” by Mr. W. G. Banks, 
allusion was made to the “ Waits” of Wakefield ; and one of their 
badges, which is reproduced on plate XXI., is there given as an iJlus- 
tration. 

Since the issuing of that number, my attention was called, during a 
recent visit to Leicester, to a “Waits Badge,” of a somewhat similar 
character, which is, happily, preserved in the truly admirable museum 
of that town. This badge, through the kindness of my friend Mr. 
Barfoot, one of the most energetic and intelligent of the members of 
the corporation of the borough, has been photographed specially for me, 
and is here, for the first time engraved (see plate XXL). 

The badge, which is of silver, and of large size, is of the form of 
a shield, the head of which is of semicircular form. It bears on 
the field the Arms of Leicester, a cinquefoil charged with six ermine 
spots. The cinquefoil on the badge rests on an heraldic wreath 
supported on foliage, and above it, on a ribbon, is the inscription 
BVRGVS LEICESTRIZ. A chain, for suspension round the neck, 
is attached-to the badge, and in this particular, it varies from the 
Wakefield example, which is oval, and has a loop at each end, evidently 
for attaching to the sleevé of the wearer. 

The Waits, which were in past ages to be found attached to most 
corporate towns, were, literally, musical watchmen, who sang the 
hours of the night, “and.in rude rhymes warned the town against 
fire” and other dangers, and accompanied themselves with the harp, 
the hautboy, the -pipe, or other instruments. They were, in fact, 
Corporation Minstrels, and appear to have been a kind of guild or 
‘company, being governed by certain laws, and having certain cor- 
porate rights and duties. In Leicester, the Waits appear to be of 
very early establishment, and from the Merchants’ Guild Roll it 
appears that as early as 1314, “ Hugh, the Trumpeter,” was made 
free of the Guild; and in 1481, “ Henry Howman, a harper,” was 
also made free ; while in 1499, “Thomas Wylkins,” “Wayte ;” and 
in 1612, “Thomas Pollard, musician,” were likewise admitted. For 
the information concerning the Leicester Waits, I am indebted to the 
researches of Mr. William Kelly, who with Mr. James Thompson, 
divide the laurels as historians of the town ; and from his labours I 
learn that there are “‘no records of the time when a company of Waits was 
first established by the Corporation” of Leicester. The first mention 
is in the chamberlains’ accounts for the year 1524, when “liveries” 
were provided for them at a cost of 16s. From that time, down to 
the Siege of Leicester, in 1645, entries regarding the Waits are 
almost of yearly occurrence, but in that year they disappear, to again 
spring into active existence after the Restoration. “Originally,” says 


Mr. Kelly, “ and for a considerable period, their number was limited to 
& 
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three ; by 1688, however, they had increased to five ; and a sixth wag 
subsequently added. This number, six, continued until their aboli- 
tion in 1836. For a long time, each of the three Waits had ¢ 
“boy” under him, possibly as an apprentice to the art of music. The 
Waits were each provided, sometimes annually, at other times 
biennially, with a scarlet gown or cloak, edged with silver lacc, for 
which, at a later period, gold lace was substituted ;.and they wore, 
suspended round their necks by a chain of the same metal, a silver 
escutcheon or badge of the arms of the borough, the cinquefoil. These 
badges were delivered to the Waits on their appointment, each of 
whom had to provide two sureties for the safe-keeping of the badge, 
and its return to the mayor in case of the death or dismissal from 
office of the wearer ; and in addition, it appears from the account for 
1577, that the cinquefoil was also embroidered on the sleeves of their 
gowns or coats. The Waits Boys, according to an order of Common 
Hall, in 1583, were also provided with gowns; and “ scutcheons or 
einquefoils” of some material not mentioned, were ordered to be made 
for them, to be worn with green ribbons or laces about their necks.” 
Scarlet and green were the town colours; the livery of the town 
servants being scarlet coats (the colour of the field of the borough 
arms) lined with green. Like many other towns, however, Leicester, 
losing all proper heraldic feeling, has, of late, substituted brown, as 
the modern town livery. 

“The chief duties of the Waits” at Leicester, says our friend Mr, 
Kelly, “in addition to their nocturnal services, were to play in the 
town every morning and evening throughout the year, for the gratifi- 
cation of the inhabitants, and to attend upon the mayor on all state 
occasions, as proclaiming the May-day, and other fairs, &c.; and at 
the mayor's feast they occupied ‘the minstrels’ gallery’ (still im 
existence in the Old Guild Hall), and there, according to the custom of 
the time, they struck up merrily as the attendants carried the dishes 
into the hall.” 

The Leicester Waits for a long time, it appears, were not paid any 
regular salary, but had an occasional gratuity given them by the 
corporation; and, in other respects, they were dependent upon 
voluntary contributions from the inhabitants, and upon fees for play- . 
ing at weddings. In 1581, an order was, however, made in Common 
Hall, that every householder (“inhabiter”) in Leicester being reason- 
ably able, should be taxed at the discretion of the mayor, what they 
should each give quarterly to the Waits for the amendment of their 
living ; and in consideration whereof, the Waits were to ‘‘ keep the 
town,” and to play every night and morning, orderly, both winter 
and summer, and not to go forth of the town to play, except to fairs 
and to weddings, and then only by licence of the mayor ; also, that 
no “estrangers,” viz., “‘ Waits, minstrels, or other musicians,” should 
be suffered to play within the town, neither at weddings nor any 
other times whatsoever. In the following year, it was agreed, that 
the members of the corporation should each personally pay to the 
Waits at the following rates:—the “twenty-four” to pay 12d. per 
quarter, and the “forty-eight” 6d. a quarter each ; the inbabitants, 
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as before, to be taxed at the discretion of the mayor. And it was 
also at the same time ordered that “no strangers, being musicians 
or Waits, or other persons whatsoever, being either musicians or 
players, although they do or shall dwell within the town of Leicester, 
and be not of the company of the Town Waits, shall be suffered to 
play within the town at any time of the year, at, or in any man’s 
house, door, window, or at any weddings or bride-houses, the time of 
the general assizes only excepted, and then to play, but only to 
strangers ; provided always that the Town Waits shall keep the town, 
and both evening and morning, continually and orderly, at reasonable 
and seasonable times.” 

In 1583, the Waits, having, for some reason been dismissed from 
their office, “Mr. Griffin’s servants” were appointed in their place 
at the same terms and under the same arrangements as their pre- 
decessors, and the three badges were delivered to them, each one 
finding two townsmen as sureties. Some disagreements, however, 
arose among them, which are detailed by Mr. Kelly, and in 1602, 
“The Waits, because they cannot agree together, are therefore now 
dismissed from being the Town Waits from henceforth.” In the fol- 
lowing year, one of them was re-appointed, viz., “ George Ridgley and 
his Company (being five in the whole), be, from henceforth, upon his 
good behaviour, admitted the Town Waits, having a lawful and suffi- 
cient company, skillful in the knowledge and art of music ; and shall 
have for their wages, quarterly, of the Twenty-four 6d. a piece, and of 
the Forty-eight 3d. a piece, and of the other inhabitants and com- 
moners what they in kindness and good will give him and his said 
company.” In 1612, Thomas Pollard was made free of the Guild ; and 
in 1627, was the leader of the Waits, and in 1670, “ Robert Rowe, 
musician,” held the same appointment. In the following year, they 
were dismissed from office, for discord, and the Northampton Waits 
were engaged to play on Easter Monday and at May-day fair in their 
stead. Another company was, shortly after this, appointed, and 
received, collectively, £5 per annum, and their cloaks and liveries. 
The corporation continued to retain a company of six Town Waits 
until the passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1836, when they 
were finally abolished. They received £5 each per annum, and their 
scarlet cloaks trimmed with gold lace as of old. Ou the passing of 
the Act, the Leicester authorities, to their lasting disgrace, sold by 
auction the town plate, the five corporation maces, the three silver 
badges belonging to the Waits, and their musical instruments, which 
consisted of two horns, two clarionets, four piccolos, and a bassoon. 
Thanks to the exertions of Mr. Kelly and others, the “great” mace has 
been re-purchased and recovered to the town. Another very elegant 
mace is in the possession of Mr. G. H. Nevinson, who, with Mr. 
Kelly, took a very active part in the restoration of the “ great 
mace” to its former use, and one of the Waits Badges, here en- 
graved, has been added to the museum. In the museum is also 
preserved another badge, the use of which is not certain. It bears the 
inscription with cinquefoil, “EDMVND SVTTON MAIOR OF 
LEICESTER, ANNO. 1676.” It is engraved on plate XXI. 
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There can be no doubt that the Town Waits of Wakefield, likg: 
those of Leicester, Northampton, and other places, were retained to 
“keep the town” morning and evening, and had their regular duties 
of “ musicing” to perform. They were, it appears, from the researches 
of Mr. Banks, three in number, aud were not only clothed at the 
town’s cost, but had badges provided for them. Their dress appears 
to have been green, and they wore pink ribbons. The badge bears 
the fleur de lis; the arms of Wakefield being azure, three fleur de lis, or; 
and the words “ WAKEFIELD WAITS, 1688.” 

Much might be written upon the subject of Waits, and the shadow 
of what they once were, which remains to us at our own day at 
Chrismas-tide ; but enough has been done to call attention to the 
interesting badges of their office, still remaining at Leicester and at 
Wakefield. I may yet take occasion to return to the subject. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 





ROBERT TODD, OF BICKER; A LINCOLNSHIRE YEOMAN 
OF THE XVI CENTURY. 


BY EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S8.A, 


Bicker is a parish in the wapentake of Kirton, parts of ‘Holand, 
county of Lincoln, about nine miles from Boston, the capital of the 
fen country. Of Robert Tood or Toodes I know nothing except what 
is disclosed by the following documents. He was, it may be safely 
presumed, a small yeoman whose home consisted of a hall or dwelling- 
room, a parlour, also occupied as a sleeping apartment, a kitchen 
where the family cooking was done, with a “larther” where the food 
was kept, probably a little lean-to place on the sunless side. The 
house had evidently but one story. Like many of the old thatched 
cottages which yet exist, there were no chambers properly so called. 
The ceiling of the rooms was on a line with the pans of the building, 
and the space left under the high pitched roof was used as a store 
chamber for grain and other such like commodities. Here we find 
Robert Tood kept his barley and beans, cheese, alepots and milk 
vessels. 

It is noteworthy, as a sign of the district where he lived, that 
he had a reed-stalk. The “reyde” mentioned in the inventory 
was no doubt gathered mainly for strewing the floor of his hall 
and parlour. Reeds instead of grass were the common covering of 
church floors in that district in ancient times. Here is one out of 
many instances of it. 


£1516 to uyll’m Robbardson for a C Reed to ye kyrke xii*,”* 


That is for a hundred bundles of reeds for scattering on the 
church floors. Robert Tood probably had another use for reeds 





* Leverton Churchwardens’ Account in Archa@ologia, vol. 41, p. 345, 
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besides strewing. They make a far better thatch for buildings and 
stacks than any kind of straw. 

The county of Lincoln has strangely altered even during the present 
generation. Within the memory of middle aged persons the stacks 
im many districts were thatched with reeds. Now they are not to be 
purchased. A wealthy Lincolnshire nobleman some few years ago 
instructed his agent to re-thatch one of his lodges with reeds, but it 
was found impossible to carry out the order. 

Robert Tood’s name is evidently a form of Tod, which is equivalent 
with Fox: Icelandic Toa, Tove.* 

The word is yet current in the folk-speech of the county, though 
now, like many another good old word, it is seldom heard. 

It is preserved in the word Todhoe, the name of a sandhill in the 
township of Yaddlethorpe, where, before the enclosure, foxes were 
wont to have their holes. : 

The name has been punned upon by heralds. A glance at Burke’s 
armory will show that several families of Tod bear foxes heads in 
their shields. 

The names of the testator’s four cows, Cherye, Brownyng, Flecke, 
and Doveburdé are a pretty bit of unconscious poetry. They seem 
to indicate a tie of affection between the animals and their master. 
One seldom meets with such things in testamentary documents of 
any period, and what lawyer would put such a triviality into a will 
now? But it is none the less cheering when it does peep out. 

One of the Cods of Hemswell in the very same year furnishes us 
with the names of four of his draught oxen. They were called 
Myrke, Whytelocke, Darlynge and Swanne.t And in the will of 
William Walker, of Saxby, clerk, dated September, 1551, Bryde and 
Fyll-kytt, the parson’s two milk-cows are commemorated. 

The documents from which the accompanying transcripts are made 
are contemporary copies of the originals. No alterations. whatever 
have been made except in lengthening the contractions. 

“In the name of good amen, the xv day of Aprill & in the yere of oure lorde good 
meccccxlvi : I Roberde toode of Byker, weylle in bodye, holle & perfytt ef Remem- 
brans, makes this my last wyll & testament in manner & forme folowynge. fust I 
bequethe my sool to good almightye, to our ladye sent marye, & to all ye santes of 
heven, and my bodye to be buried in ye churche yard of ye confessor sante swethwne 
in byker a forsayd and to my mortuarii as the kynges lawes reqwereth.{ Also to ye 


hye auter In byker ffor tythes forgott iiij4. Item to our ladis auter there ij*. Item 
to the church workes in byker iiij*. Item to our motheres churche in lincoln iiij4, 





* Morris’s Furness Cane. 

+ Will of Clement Cod, proved at Lincoln, 1546, in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1865—I. 84, 
{ Mortuary, Lat. Mortuariwm, was originally a gift left by a dying person in 
recompense for personal tythes. Before the statute of Mortuaries cant, Tine. VIII. 
s. 6.) the custom in many places was that the best beast should go to the Lord of the 
manor as a heriot, and the next best be taken y the church for a mortuary. Sawlsceat 
, was the old English name, Cors-present the Norman one, because the beast or other 
object was present really or by a clerico-legal fiction at the time of burial. ‘The 
Kinges lawes’’ referred to in the text is the statute of Mortuaries above mentioned. 
By this act it was provided that no mortuary should be demanded on the death of 
persons who possessed in moveable goods less than ten marks in value. No mortuary 
was to be taken on the death of a married woman, a child, or one not “ keeping 
house.” Almost all wills executed before the Reformation was established, and mauy 

of a later date contain a clause as to the mortuary. 
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Item to nycolles my eldest son one cow called cherye one collte foyle with my 
hye table as it standethe & one chare. Item to William my son one cow called 
brownynge with a balde felye. Item harye my son one cow callede flecke.* Item to 
thomas my son one cow called Doveburde. Item to Roberde my son a blacke flecked 
quye. Item to Jenyt my doughter a mattresse a pare schttes a couerlede a pevter 
platter a pevter dische a candilstyk with a brasse poote such as here mother 
vowesaffe of her. Item to margret my doughter a mattresse a couerlede a pare 
schettes a pevter platter a pevter dische a brasse pott & a candilstyke suche as ee 
mother vowcsaffe. Item elizabeth my doughter one mattresse-a pare of schettes ij 
complet pelowes a pevter plat a pevter diche with a brasse pott. Also I will my 
myln Remean to my howsse as a erlomt for ever. Also I will Richard andrew clarke 
Be my supervisor of this my last will & he to haue for his paynes iii* iiij4. The Residew 
of guddes nott gyffyn no beqwthed I will they be at ye dissposicion of sybell my 
ay whom I ordyne & make my soll & faythefull exeeutrix. Thes witness Richard 

andrew, clark, Sir John nycollson, vicar of byker, Roberd durbage with other moo. 
‘*[Proved at Donyngton xxvj May 1546.]’ 
‘‘This is the inventarii of all the guddes & cattells of Roberte 
toodes, late of Byker, prasyd the xxj* daye of maye & In the yere of 
our lorde god meeccce xlvj ; prasyd by William linsey William Johnson 

the elder, Richard dickeuson ande nycolles fen. 


2 IN THE HALL, 
One halhang § iij cussyens || a banker ij*.4 
Item j cobbord with tables formes stowlles Chares with suche other implements vi.j* 
IN THE KECHYN. 


ffurst in brasse that is to saye pottes & pannes xxij*. 

Item in pevter vij*. 

Item in laten** one lauer with bassyns & Candylstykes v*. 

Item ij schelffes ij chernes j ches prasse uith all ye tre vesschelles v*. 
Item in larther++ viij*. 





* Germ. Fleck, a spot. An animal with large irregular markings is said to be 
flecked. The word is most commonly used concerning horned cattle. ‘‘ Was that 
Mr Fox’s bull that broke into the Well-yard?” said a little boy to a Northorpe 
peasant. ‘“‘ Yes if it was a red fleckt un,” was the reply, “if it war a white polled un 
it wad be Gibson Slightholm’s.” 

Erlom, Heirloom. 

It was formerly the well nigh universal custom to appoint a supervisor, as well as 
an executor to a will, but since the duties of tors have b more clearly 
defined, the office has gone entirely out of use. 

§ A hanging. In the houses of the wealthy the halling was frequently a rich 
tapestry hanging covering the walls of the upper part of the hall. In such a house 
as that of Robert Tood we must suppose that it was of some far meaner material. In 
Bradshaw’s Lyfe of Saint Werberge, 1521, we have a description of a noble halling. 

* Quer the hye desse, on the pryncipall place, 
Where the sayd thre kynges sate crowned all, 
The best hallyng hanged as reason was, 
Wherein were wrought the IX ordes angelicall 
Dyvyded in thre Jerarchyses, not cessyng to call 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, blessed be the trynitie 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, thre persones in one deyte.” 
Cap. xvi. 8. 12. 

The terms “‘halling” “chamber” and “bed” are frequently found in old records 
used to signify tapestry hangings, purchased for any of those purposes. The vicar 
of the Church of Haconby, in Lincolnshire, in the year 1566 made a halling of the 
veil which had in Catholic times hung between the choir and the nave of the 
church. 


Cushions. 

French, Banguier, a covering for aform or bench. ‘A old bankard made of an 
old carpett.”—Jnv. of Gild of B.V. Mary of Boston, 1534, in Peacock’s Eng. Church 
Furniture, p. 186. : 

** French Laitron. A mixed metal, nearly similar to brass, of which the memorials 
called monumental brasses were made. It was probably imported from Germany or 
the Low Countries.—Prompt. Parv. 289. 

tt Larder. 








Peacock’s Eng. Ch. Furniture, p. 94. 
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ROBERT ~rODD, OF BICKER. 


In THE PARLER. 


Itm table clothes, towelles, schettes & pelows xviij*. 
Item arkys* & chystes viij*. , 
Item webes of new clothe xii}* iiij*. 


IN THE CHAMBRE. 


Item in ale pottes & mylke vessell xij¢. 
Item one chesse hecket with forkes Rackes} with other implementes iij* iiij*. 


IN THE GARTHE. 
ffurst fewell & Reyde xiiij*. 
Item the earte & carte geres plow & plowe geres xx’. 
Item in horses younge & old iiij*, _ 
Item in nett § besse younge & olde viij" x*, 
Item in swyne duckes geysse & other pullyn |] xv*. 
Item in hyves v*. 
Item hempesed with femyll 4] pylled & vnpylled vj* viij¢. 
Summa declaro xxj! xvjs viij.4 
Bottesford Manor. 





bd chests. Meal bins are yet called meal arks in Lincolnshire. 
+ Heck, a rack. Old English, hog, hege, hegye. Danish, hek, kakke. Commonly 
used for a rack for horsemeat.—Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary. 
} The frame on which cheeses are put to dry. 
§ Neat, Nowte, Naute, Nette, horned cattle. 
“1524, Sir W™ Evre... . brought away 800 nowte with many horses.” 
1553. The Scottch entering into the broders tooke from a toune called How- 


burne iij** hedde of nette.” 
Raine Hist of North Durham, xiv. xxviij. 

Neat’s Foot Oil is still a well known article of sale in druggists’ shops. There is a 
story current concerning this word which has been printed more than once before, 
but which will be all the better for being embalmed and indexed in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” 
Lord Seafield was one of those Scottish peers who, to the indelible disgrace of them- 
selves and their order, voted for the union between England and Scotiand. His 
brother taunted him with having taken a bribe to betray his country. The peer, as 
angry men but too often do, begun to abuse his brother, calling him, by way of con- 
tempt, a cattle dealer. ‘Ay weel, weel,’’ replied the canny Scot, ‘‘ better sell nowte 
than nations.” 

|| Pullen, poultry. French Pouwle,a hen. “ Alman of Pullen with Dukks vj*. viij4. 

Inv. Joh, Nevell of Faldingworth 7% Edward vj. in Midland Counties 
Historical Collector, vol. 1, p, 281. 
q Femble or Fimble, i.e., the female hemp. The Fimble hemp was formerly used 
incipally for household pw s, the carl or male hemp for ropes, sacking, trace 
ds, and other rougher outdoor purposes. Tusser says hereon :— 
“Wife pluck fro thy seed hemp the jimble hemp clean 
This looketh more yellow, the other more green, 
Use t’ one for thy spinning leave Michell the tother, 
For shoe-thread and halter, for rope and such other.” 

Robert Abraham, a shopkeeper, who drowned himself in a well at Kirton, in 
Lindsey in 1519, had among his goods, “ij payre of femkull shetts,” which were 
valued at ij*. viij4.—Gentleman’s Mag. 1864. I, p. 501. 

There is a field in Yaddlethorpe called Fimblestangs, i.e., hemp roods from fimble 
and stang (old English, stenge, a stake or pole), a rood of land. 

. Summa xxiij" xvj* viij4. 
Detts wiche the sayd Robert toode dothe awe at ye day of his deathe. 
ffurst to Richard proctre ij". 
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NOTICE OF THE LATE REV. HENRY MELLON. 


BY THE REV. C. COLLIER, F.S.A. 


Mr. Jon Howtanp, in his Lecture on the Sheffield Old Church 
Yard, mentions a gravestone with an inscription to a Michael Mellon, 
a noted chimney-sweeper of that town. Michael, who was both a wit 
and a public character in his day, left, amongst other children, a son 
named John. John, who was a quiet, steady man, and followed his 
father’s trade, died young, and left a widow and two children—a boy 
and a girl. The boy, named Henry, who was born in the year 
1818, was placed in the Charity School, Sheffield; an institution 
established for the education and free board and lodging of poor 
boys. Henry, who soon rose to be the monitor and head of the 
school, was remarkable for his fondness for reading, and for his care- 
lessness about the ordinary sports of children. While his companions 
were leaping over the stones in the churchyard (where the boys _ 
played), or were engaged in other games, Henry would be seen 
seated at the foot of one of the grave headstones, intently reading 
. the fascinating stories of Sir Walter Scott. 

At the ordinary age when boys left the school, Henry was appren- 
ticed, to learn the trade of a silversmith, to Mr. Samuel Roberts, of 
Park Grange, Sheffield. This gentleman was well known for his 
writings against Slavery, the use of Climbing-boys, the Lottery, the 
Blots in the Old Poor-law, and other social errors. Henry became 4 
fair workman, but his heart was never in the workshop. No one could 
look at his large eye and lofty brow without seeing that mental and not 
physical work ought to be, and would be, eventually, his lot. A deep 
regard for religion seems to have possessed him from his childhood; 
so during his apprenticeship he was a consistent and regular Sunday 
School Teacher at the Garden Street School. At the close of the 
afternoon school he attended at the Chancel of the Parish Church, 
Sheffield and carried the fontal basin for the clergyman at the celebra- 
tion of holy baptism. We may remark that at the time we speak of, 
the old church of Sheffield had the prerogative of being the only place 
where the rites of the Church could be obtained ; consequently, on 
Sunday afternoons there were frequently thirty, forty, and sometimes 
fifty children to be baptized. To prevent disorder, therefore, and to 
shorten the time, Henry was accustomed to be at the officiating 
minister’s side, and to carry a small basin containing the water for 
baptism.. When Henry left the school, he had a fair knowledge of 
the holy scriptures, and had read some mathematics, and acquired 
some facility in English composition. During his apprenticeship, at 
every spare moment, he carried on his studies, and amongst other 
things learned Hebrew. He was intensely fond of poetry, aud both 
read it and studied its structure, and occasionally composed verses. 
Perhaps no more avaricious reader ever became a member of the 
Sheffield Mechanics’ Library. Werks on history, poetry, and 
literature generally, were literally devoured by him, For science he 
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had no taste; and I never saw a book of science in his hand or on 
his table, until he was on a sick and dying bed, when he carefully 
studied Liebig’s work on Food. About this time he wrote a clever 
article on the structure and power of the sonnet. He had compared 
together and analyzed the Petrarchian, Shaksperian, and Words- 
worthian sonnets, and others by writers of less note. The following 
verses were composed by him about this time :— 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


When once I of a beauteous maid, 
Asked, ‘‘ What is Love?” the fair one said : 
“ Hast thou marked the kindling eye, 
Or heard the heaving bosom sigh 
Can’st thou tell the tender tone 
Which Love will lend the voice alone ? 
The faint fond look of gentle feeling 
O’er each feature softly apa by 
The eye that speaks when words would fail 
To tell the soul’s imploring tale ? 
These signs perchance have met thy view, 
And startled youthful fancy too ; 
But winning looks and melting eyes, 
False hearts assume in deep disguise ; 
They move the ‘ music of the mind ;’ 
But more than these in Love we find.” 
To feel the bosom fondly glow, 
While softest feelings deeply flow; 
And trembling hope and fluttering fear, 
Unite to call one object dear ; 
Whose kind attentions bid us lend, 
A “ dearer, sweeter” name than friend : 
To lean upon his arm at eve, 
And tell the tender thoughts that grieve ; 
Or whisper to his willing ear, 
Each source of joy, or hope, or fear ; 
To rove when noonday’s kindling beam 
Smiles bright o’er wood, and field, and stream ; 
Or loitering near, where wild flowers bloom, 
When summer breathes in rich perfume, 
To hear him name each various flower, 
Or healing herb of sovereign power ; 
To watch the last faint lingering ray, 
Of setting sun at parting day ; 
With him admire, in nature’s face, 
Each form of beauty, grandeur, grace ; 
And, ob ! in calm reflection’s hour, 
To feel Love’s sweet and soothing power ; 
That sunshine of the soul, which seems 
Too pure, too bright, for aught but dreams, 
To think that through life’s lessening day, 
His kindest care will smooth the way ; 
And far as human means extend, 
Avert the ills which life attend ; 
His fondness cheering gloumiest hours, 
As sunshine brightens darkest showers ; 
To think that when life’s toil is o’er, 
And tears and cares are known no more, 
We may both hope, our faults forgiven, 
With mutual joy to meet in heaven. 
Young man! it is in thoughts like these, 
We feel Love’s hidden power to please. 
If, then, such thoughts should e’er impart 
Their influence to thy youthful heart, 
Oh ! whilst their charms thy bosom move, 
Remember, ask not ‘‘ What is Love?” 
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She ceas’d as music oft will cease, 
When wafted sweet o’er evening's breeze, 
It melts upon the raptured ear, 

Yet all its sweetness lingers near. 

She ceas’d, but o’er her features came 
‘he mantling blush of maiden shame, . 
Suffused her lip, and tinged her cheek, 
To think she’d ventured thus to speak ; 
While modesty would have concealed, 
What Love had thoughtlessly revealed ; 
Yet no; she might not then suppress 
Those thoughts of touching tenderness ; 
But gently as the queen of night, 

In “‘fleecy clouds” oft veils her light, 
And lightly as the forms which seem 
To flit through childhood’s loveliest dream, 
The fair one left my wondering view, 
And, bowing gracefully, withdrew. 


In the Lecture by Mr. Holland, alluded to above, he says: 
Michael Mellon was related to Harriet Mellon, the handsome 
and accomplished actress, who became Duchess of St. Albans.” 

Henry had often said what a matter for rejoicing it would be to him 
if his great aunt would give him the means of going to some university. 
Accordingly, having obtained some influence in London, he applied to 
her grace by letter, but no response came from her. She either ignored, 
or was careless about, her poor relations. Of Henry’s relationship to 
her there can be but little doubt. But we must not be too severe in 
our remarks on her refusal to help the aspiring apprentice. She is not 
the first by any means who has felt the annoyance of poor relations. 
For some time, Henry had cherished a wish to enter the ministry of 
the Church, and had read carefully in preparation for it. The 
“anguste res domi,” however, presented an effectual bar—the proud 
duchess was obdurate—and Henry lacked a patron. About this time, 
he made application to the Church Missionary College at Islington 
for admission there, and after sundry careful examinations he was 
admitted a student. The Rev. J. N. Pearson was Principal at the 
time. To him, and to his teachings, Heury soon became attached. 
He was now a careful and painstaking student. [ have before mea 
word for word translation of Xenophon made by him, and a MS. book 
containing many terse and pithy notes on Bible History, on the Greek 
Testament, and on the Book of Common Prayer. His capacious 
memory was now most useful to him. The remarks and hints 
of the lecturers were carefully treasured up, and as easily re- 
tained; and when, after the usual residence, the chimney-sweeper’s 
son was presented to the Bishop of London for Ordination, he 
passed the examination with great credit. What a strange trans- 
formation in a few years—a chimney-sweeper’s child—a poor charity 
boy, with his yellow stockings and leather breeches—an appren- 
tice boy, with apron tied round his waist—now, the accomplished 
Rev. Henry Mellon. He was in every way worthy of his position. 
With an open, ruddy countenance, and a clear brow, he had a 
voice of fair compass, a graceful bearing, an entire absence of 
patois in his speech, an unassuming manner, and remarkable powers 
of conversation. I shall never forget when he occupied the pulpit in 
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the church, where he had sat as a charity boy, and when I heard his 
first sermon in his native town. Those who krew him as a boy—and 
many such were present—could scarcely realize in the graceful preacher, 
the poor lad born in the depths of obscurity and poverty. Soon after 
his ordination, he was married to a relative, and at once set out to 
India, to commence his missionary labours. I fear Henry had not 
reckoned on hardships ; he was ill at ease on India’s Coral Strand. 
Dysentery set in ; his wife died ; and the poor fellow, after trying in 
vain the more bracing air of Simla, was obliged to return to England. 
He was broken both in body and mind when he arrived here, 
and never thoroughly rallied. For some time he was Curate of 
Poughill, in Cornwall; he then became Curate of Holywell, in 
Oxford,* and eventually settled at Wadsley, near Sheffield. This 
latter curacy he did not hold long, and soon after resigning it, he sank 
and died. His preaching at Oxford was much admired; it was just 
of the character which wins its way with the thoughtful and intelli- 
gent. There were few poetical thoughts, no bursts of poetry, but a 
calm and even flow of elegantly expressed and sound Christian teach- 
ing. His preaching would build up the Christian, rather than 
excite the sinner to repentance. Perhaps two or three extracts from 
his Sermons may interest your readers. 


The first extract is from a Sermon on the Prodigal Son :— 


‘*We have considered the Prodigal in the misery of his sin, and in the sincerity of 
his repentance ; let us now direct your attention in the last place to the freeness of 
his pardon, evinced in his reception by his father. 

“ As the remembrance of his father’s love first led the penitent to return to him, so 
the consciousness of his rebellion and ingratitude might lead him to doubt whether 
he would be received again, or whether his offended parent would not spurn him 
from his presence. With what fearfulness of heart would he approach the home he 
had forsaken, how anxiously would he look forward to that first meeting! But he 
was soon to prove how deep is a father’s love, how much more affection for him there 
was than he had desired to hope-—for, ‘ When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion on him, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed 
him.’ Surely He who gave us this touching picture of the repentant Prodigal, and 
the yearning tenderness of his father knew what was in man, and how totouch the 
finest chords, and thrill the deepest feelings of the human heart—for many as are the 
representations in Scripture of the love of our Heavenly Father, there is none so 

ecting, no other that suggests itself so readily to the penitent’s mind as this; yet 
even this is but a faint shadowing forth of the mercies laid up for the returning sinner, 
of the riches of the glory of divine grace, it is but an outline given under a human 
character in condescension to the weakness of our faculties—for, ‘as the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is the Lord’s mercy toward them that fear Him.’” 


Another extract may be given from a Sermon on Hebrews xi. 13 :— 


“The fulfilment of these promises made by ‘Him who cannot lie,’ the patriarchs 
saw through the vista of ages in all their majesty and beauty. Thus they remind us 
of mariners when looking across the vast expanse for a distant country anxious to 
catch the most feeble glimpse, and exulting as the first faint outline of the haven 
where they would be, meets the eye, grateful even to see it afar off. My dear 
brethren, may it be so with you. Here, while passing through the vale of misery, 
you may exercise your faith—faith, with an eagle eye, may seize upon objects the 
most remote and diminutive in which the soul has an interest. This should be your 





* Dean Goulburn, who was the Incumbent of Holywell at the time, says of Mr. 
Mellon :—‘‘He was an amiable man, preached sound and sensible sermons, and 
visited the parishioners diligently. He was appreciated by those who knew him, and 
formed several friendships in Oxford. His turn of mind was bright and happy ; and 
we worked most comfortably together. 
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employment. You should be anxious to see your comforts, your deliverances as wel] 
as your dangers afar off. Thus you will act like the prophet’s servant, who, while his 
master was in prayer upon the top of Mount Carmel for rain, after it had 
been suspended three years and a half, went to the sea to watch for an answer of 
peace. At length, afar off, he saw the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand ; and 
a the vehicle of mercy, crowning with the most abundant success the prayer 

In saying that his Sermons betrayed but little poetry and imagina- 
tion, I must not be understood to infer that he had none of the imagina- 
tive in his constitution. Far from it, at times he was wildly given up to 
imaginative feeling. I shall never forget spending a day with him on the 
Wharncliffe Craggs ; how his heart seemed to drink in the wild beauty 
of the spot! What apostrophes to the rugged grandeur of the scenery 
were his! How he poured out of his wonderful memory, quotation 
after quotation bearing on the sublimity of these wondrous rocks, 
On several occasions, too, I have wandered with him on the slope of 
the hill immediately beyond the village of Crookes. Those who know 
the spot will feel at once its wild beauty. At your feet, some 
hundred yards below, murmurs the Loxley; on the other side rises 
that magnificent hill like the huge breast of a giant, on which stand 
the church and village of Stannington, and which terminates on the 
wild moorlands beyond Bradfield. ‘Many a time and oft” have we 
sought the spot, and crossing the stream, have come to a mill or 
wheel under the hill, near which was a well of clear spring water. 
On a stone over the well were the words Beer-lahai-roi, Thou God 
seest me. He never passed the spot without deep emotion. Ebenezer 
Elliott has described in his own graphic and powerful words the 
whole scene.. 

Henry was a great admirer of Wordsworth. ‘The Excursion” was 
much loved and studied by him; and what to many seem the some- 
what ponderous sonnets of the laureate were Henry’s especial favour- 
ites. He seldom read an author of any repute from*whose writings he 
did not make many and long extracts. This plan, joined with a 
wonderful memory, gave him an extensive knowledge of the works of 
the best English Authors. He could quote their words readily and 
accurately. 

Before he went to Islington, we occasionally had a walk together 
into Derbyshire. Leaving Sheffield by the Endcliffe Valley, we 
generally passed Ringing Low and crossed the moors by Burbage, and 
so descended upon Hathersage. Whilst I would be interested with 
the antiquities, Henry would be enjoying the scenery, and the 
mountain-air, and the wide expanse of cloud and sky. How he 
would glow over with excitement, and oft repeat thé words, “ Are not 
the mountains, waves, and skies, a part of me and of my soul, as I of 
them? Is not the love of these deep in my heart with a pure 
passion ?” &c. 

Poor fellow! his day was soon over. His sun set early. He died 
in his 32nd year (1849), and was buried in the Churchyard of 
Wadsley, near Sheffield. 
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CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, GRAVENEY, CO. KENT. 
BY GEORGE BEDO. 


GravENEY CHURCH is situate about three miles east of Faversham, 
and, like nearly all the churches of this district, is built of flint, in 
which are considerable remains of an earlier fabric than the present 
one, consisting of worked stone ; this is particularly noticeable in the 
chancel. The building is of very good proportions, and consists of a 
nave with north and south aisles, south porch, chancel, and a tower at 
the north side of the west front. It is built in the late Early English 
style, and has Decorated and Perpendicular additions. 

The chancel has a three-light Perpendicular window, with ordinary 
abatement lights in the east end ; over it are the remains of an Early 
Decorated window, consisting of the weather moulding and one of the 
eorbel heads—visible on the exterior. In the north wall are two single 
Jancets, and in the opposite wall two single-light Perpendicular win- 
dows with square heads ; between the two latter is a pointed priest's 
door which had been stopped up time out of mind, but it has been re- 
opened lately. in the north wali is a small rectangular opening lined 
with wood, on the other side are two sedilia, and a cinquefoiled piscina 
with the wooden shelf still remaining. The rood screen—a good 
example of Perpendicular work—remains. The chancel arch is a 
modern addition. 

The following stained glass formerly existed in the east window :— 

A portrait of King Henry VI.* St. John the Evangelist in one of 
the abatement lights. A great many turrets.~ Also four shields 
containing these arms§ :—1. Argent, a cross engrailed, gules, in dexter 
chief a rose, gules, 2. The arms of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 8. 
Argent, on a chief, sable, three Cornish choughs, argent. 4. A broken 
shield containing a field, ermine. 

The north aisle was formerly the chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary], 
the east window is a square-headed three-light Decorated, with flowing 
tracery ; the hood is chamfered off. In the north wall are three two- 
light Perpendicular windows, having segmental pointed heads, and a 
door at the west end. In the respond on the south side of the east 
end of the aisle is a trefoiled piscina, over it is a square-headed door 
which communicated with the rood loft. The parclose of the chapel 
remains, it is of the same date as the rood screen. The font is at 
the east end of this aisle, it is octagonal, and has a shield at each of 
the cardinal points, viz. :—1. A chevron between three mullets. 2. 
Emblems of the crucifixion, viz., the cross, crown of thorns, and three 
nails. 3. Arms of the See of Canterbury. 4. A plain hollowed cross, 

At the south-east angle is a fleur de lis carved, and a rose between 
the other shields. In the east window is a winged ox in the tracery 
at the top of the northern light ; it also contained the following stained 





* Brayley’s Beauties of England and Wales. + Ibid. Parson’s Kent “eeecne 
§ Harleian MS., 3917. || Zach. Cozens Tour in Thanet, etc 
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glass in the early part of the 17th century* :—Thomas Feuersham, et 
lucia uxor eius ; Thomas Feuersham, Justiciarius et Johan uxor eius; 
Dame Johane de Feuersham et Johan son filz. Over this wasa shield 
of arms containing argent, a fess checky argent and gules, in chief three 
crosses bottony gules, Faversham ; in pale with argent, three escallops 
gules, in chief azure three cross crosslets or, Gonslye. In the western- 
most window next the south dvor was the figure of a woman kneeling 
and a shield containing argent, on a chevron gules, three talbot hounds 
sable, Martin ; in pale with Kirton.¢ In the same aisle were the 
figures of John Boteler and his wife and these shields. 1. Argent, 
three covered cups or, within a bordure argent, Boteler ; quarterly 
with azure, on a bend or, a mullet gules. 2. Quarterly, three lions, 
rampant guardant, within a bordure, checky.; a fess checky, in chief 
three cross cross crosslets, Burgeys. Colours not given in the MS, 
underneath. Orate pro animabus Johis Boteler Armigeri et Johane 
Consortis eius.t There were also these shields in the same win- 
dows§: 1. Quarterly, azure, six lions rampant guardant, argent, in a 
canton, or, a mullet, gules, Kirby ; argent, on a chevron, gules, three 
talbot hounds, sable, Martin. 2. Argent, on a chevron, gules, three 
talbot hounds, sable, Martin; in pale, with Quarterly, Boteler, and 
Burgeys. 3. Ermine, a fess checky, argent and gules, in chief three 
erosses bottony, gules, Faversham. 

The south aisle was formerly the Chapel of St. John|j ; the east 
window is a guod three-light Decorated with trefoils and quartrefoils 
in the head, it has a segmental pointed head, the hood mould termi- 
nates in a bishop's head on the dexter side and a monk’s on the 
sinister. The window was once full of beautiful stained glass, the 
ground was composed of a net work of vine leaves, the middle light 
contained the Crucifixion, and the side lights the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John. Below the Blessed Virgin was St. Michael fighting 
the dragon, at the bottom of the middle light this shield was beautifully 
executed—Quarterly, Ist and 4th, three covered cups, or, within a 
bordure, argent, Boteler ; 2nd and 3rd, argent, a fess checky, or and 
gules in chief three crosses bottony, or, Faversham. Underneath, 
Johes Boteler et Johna uxor ejus.1 

In the south wall are two two-light Early Decorated windows and a 
single ogeed trefoil, at the west end isa similar window to the two 
just described. In these windows were six shields.** 1. Boteler and 
Burgeys, in pale. 2. Quarterly, Boteler and Burgeys. 3. Quarterly, 
Chich and Burgeys. 4. Chich, within a bordure, argent. Ermine, 
across engrailed, gules, Norwood. 6. Quarterly, lst.and 4th, Burgeys, 
2nd and 3rd, argent, a bend engrailed, sable, Ratliffe. The arms of 
the See of Canterbury remain in this window. At the east end of the 
south wall is an early Perpendicular tomb to the memory of Richard 
de Faversham and his father-in-law, Robert Dodde, to the east of it is 





* Harleian MS., 3917. The last coat is described in the M.S., ‘‘ Insig-Hon. 
Gonstwar vel Gonslwye.” 
+ Harl. MS.,3917. _ { Ibid. § Ibid. __ || Zach. Dozens Tour in Thanet, etc. 
q Hasted’s History of Kent, iii. p. 57. ** Harl. MS., 3917. 
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a marble piscina. In the aisle are five Perpendicular bench ends, and 
in the vestry, is an Early English church chest, circa, 1290.* 

The nave is divided by four arches, resting on three octagonal 
pillars and two corbel heads from the south aisle, the western pillar 
stands engaged with the vestry wall, which has been built subsequent 
to the erection of the church, on the north side are two similar pillars. 
and two corbels supporting three arches. The west window of the 
nave was a four-centered Perpendicular, with the head chamfered off, 
about 30 years ago the tracery was blown in by a storm, and it was 
without monials until lately, when it was converted into a two-light 
Decorated. It had two shieldsin it. 1. Frogenhall and Apulderfield, 
in pale. 2. Martin and Boteler, in pale Beneath this window is a 
Perpendicular door, with the hood mould terminating in blank 
shields. The crenelated tower is Early English, it contains a square- 
headed light and several lancets and trefoil openings, there are three 
useless bells in it with inscriptions. 1. Sancte Jond. 2. T. B. L. W. 
We are to praise God. John Palmer made this bell, 1637. 3. John 
Wilnar made me. 1618. The church formerly contained a most 
interesting series of brasses, showing the descent of the Manor of 
Graveney from the reign of K. Edward III. to the year 1479; the 
greater portion are now missing. In the north aisle is a fine brass to 
the memory of John Martin and his wife, he was Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in the reign of K. Henry V. and K. Henry VI. It has this 
shield on it: Boteler, with a mascle in chief. In the early part of the 
17th century it had two other shields, viz, Martin and Burgeyst 
Next this tomb is a small stone with the inscription gone, it was to 
the memory of Thomas Burgeys, who died in 1451, it has two shields 
on it. 1. Burgeys, in pale, with Frogenhall. 2. Boteler, in pale 
with Frogenhall. On the tomb of John Martin, who died in 1479, 
were these shields: 1. A chevron between three talbot hounds, 
Martin. 2. A chevron between three leopards’ faces, Petit. 3. 
Three covered cups within a bordure, Boteler. 4. A fess checky, be- 
tween six crosses bottony, Faversham.§ A small brass of Richard de 
Faversham in armour, temp. King Richard IL. is preserved in the 
church chest. Hasted gives an account of the missing brasses. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the church has been very 
well restored, the chancel by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
body by the two principal parishioners. The priest’s door in the south 
wall of the chancel has been re-opened, the tracery of one of the windows 
in the south aisle restored, and the western window of the nave|| made 
more in accordance with the general character of the building. The 
writer has to acknowlege the assistance given him by Henry Minter, 
Esq., of Graveney Court, in his examination of the fabric, and for 
many notes included in the foregoing remarks. 





* Engraved in Glossary of Architetcure. + Harl. MS., 3917. 
; t Harleian MS., 3917. § Ibid. 
7 lI oe aaa was repaired with wretched iron bars 30 years ago by the village 
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AN EAST LANCASHIRE BALLAD. 


Tue following local ballad has been taken down by Mr. James McKay, 
from the singing of an old man about eighty years of age, and 4 
native of Cliviger. His real name is Thomas Walker, but he is 
locally known as “ Blacking Tommy,” from the circumstance of his 
hawking blacking in Cliviger, Worsthorne, and Extwistle. Some call 
him “ Tommy o’ Raddles,” from the name of the cottage in which he 
formerly resided. Only one other person now living can recite the 
ballad, and Owd Tommy can sing but not recite it. The words were 
taken down from his singing, and were verified by examining the copy 
while he repeated the verses. The age of the ballad is matter for 
conjecture. “Tommy” remembers its being sung by his father and 
grandfather ; and as the Parkers ceased to reside at Extwistle after 
Captain Robert Parker received such injuries from an explosion of 
gunpowder on March 18th, 1718, as caused his death on the 2st 
April following, we may safely assert that the composition must date 
before that unfortunate accident. Probably R. T. Parker, Esq., the 
present owner of Cuerden and Extwistle, and one of the corres 
pondents to the “ RetiquaRy,” may be able to fix the date precisely, 


T. T. Witxrsoy, F.R.A.S, 


Burnley, Lancashire 


OWD SQUIRE PARKER O’ EXTWISTLE HALL. 


ComE all ye jolly sportsmen, give ear to me all, 
An’ [ll sing you of a huntin’ at Extwistle Hall. 
Sich huntin’, sich huntin’ you never did see, 

So come jolly sportsmen and listen to me. 


Cuorvs—Sich huntin, sich huntin, you never did see, 
So come jolly sportsmen and listen to me. 


There were Squire Parker, and Holden o’th’ Clough, 
T’ one mounted on Nudger, an’ ’tother on Rough ; 
An’ tantivy, tantivy, the bugles did call, 

To join in that huntin’ fra’ Extwistle Hall. 

Sich huntin’, sich huntin’, you never did see, 

So come jolly sportsmen and listen to me 


They hunted fra’ Roggerham to Wycoller Moor, 

But t’ buck kept ahead an’ made th’ horses to snore ; 
There were the owd dog, and Pincher, but Rover bet all, 
That started that morning fra’ Extwistle Hall. 

Sich huntin’, sich huntin’, you never did see, 

So come jolly sportsmen and listen to me. 


They hunted to Langridge an’ then back D. 
Tilt Pendle Water the buck it were = y 
Some horses they stumbled ; some riders did fall, 
For they’d hunted beawt restin’ fra’ Extwistle Hall. 
Sich huntin’, sich huntin’, you never did see, 

So come jolly sportsmen and listen to me. 


Owd Nudger kept leadin’ an’ let nought come near, 

An’ it neighed, an’ it marlook’d, when th’ hunters did cheer ; 
So come jolly sportmen and join wi’ me all, 

In a health to Squire Parker o’ Extwistle Hall. 

Sich huntin’, sich huntin’, you never did see, 

So drink to Squire Parker, Rover, Nudger, and me. 
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NOTES ON SOME DERBYSHIRE MONUMENTS IN THE 

VUHURCHES OF ST. ANDREW AND CHARLES, PLYMOUTH. 

' BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 

I nop that it is next to impossible for any one who has a taste for 
topographical pursuits, and for genealogy and heraldry, to visit any 
part of Her Majesty's dominions without finding something which will 
illustrate the history of his own particular county ; and if he be but 
well up in his own county topography, and in the history of the various 
important families who are or have been connected with it, he cannot 
fail to pick up some interesting link or other at almost every town or 
village he may explore. In a recent visit to Plymouth, made for the 
purposes of my forthcoming History, I took the opportunity of looking 
at the various monuments in the fine old Parish Church of St. 
Andrew, and in the Parish Church of Charles, in that town—taking 
them in order as they came, from the east end up the south aisle and 
transept, and so across the west end and down the north aisle and 
transept back again to the east, and then giving attention to the 
slabs on the floors. This I generally find a convenient course to 
adopt, and I name it because it may be a useful hint to others in 
ensuring that no tablets, on the crowded walls of a church like St. 
Andrew’s, may be missed. In the course of my examination of these 
churches I came across four or five tablets connected with the county 
of Derby. Of these, being in so distant a locality, it is well in the 
“ RELIQuARY” to preserve some record. 

The first is a remarkably fine and elaborate tablet in the south 
transept of St. Andrew’s, to the memory of George Strelley, Esq., a 
member of the fine old Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire family of 
Strelley. At the head of the tablet is a shield bearing the arms of 
Strelley and its quarterings, as follows :—l\st, Strelley, paly of six, 
argent and azure; 2nd, Somerville, argent, an eagle, displayed, sable, 
armed and langued, gules ; 3rd, Sacheverell, argent, on a saltire, sable, 
three water bougets, of the first; 4th, . . . . argent, a chevron between 
three martlets, sable; 5th, Vavasour, or, a fesse dancette, sable; 6th, 
Reding, argent, three boars’ heads, erased, sable ; 7th, St. Amand, quar- 
terly: Ist and 4th, argent, a bend, azure, between a mullet in chief and 
anannulet in base, gules ; 2nd and 3rd, argent, a bend, engrailed, sable ; 
8th, Strelley repeated. On either side are shields of arms of Strelley 
impaling St. Amand, and at the bottom the arms of Strelley alone, 
The inscription is as follows :— 


“Erected by Mrs. ANN STRELLEY, widow, daughter of John St. Amand, of Mansfield, 
in the County of Nottingham, Esq., in Memory of Gzorce STRELLEY, Esq., her late 
husband deceased who Lineally descended from Strelley of Strelley an Antient family 
in that County and was Maior of this Burrough in the year 1667 where (after 63 years 
conversation in this world, Loveing mercy, doeing justice, and walking humbly with 
God) he ably (on the 16th day of February 1673) Resigned this life for an 
heavenly Eabitation (leaveing Issue oy ee said Ann only George Strelley his sonn and 
heir) and resteth interred neere this funerall Pile in certaine hopes of « Glorious 


Ransack this lower Orbe youle Scarcely finde 
Such Peace, such Piety, in one behinde. 
Diamonds have flaws (His actions were so just) 
His name had none His fame Survives his dust. 
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True charity and zeale adorne his Herse 
And scorne the flattrys of a Poet’s Verse 
Non Mortuus, sed Dormit.” 
This George Strelley was, I believe, the fourth son cf John Strelley, 
of Hempshill, and own cousin to William Strelley, of Beauchief, Der- 
byshire, who married Gertrude, daughter of Adam Eyre, of Bradway, 
The next memorial which attracted my attention is to the only 
surviving son of the great Admiral Vernon. ‘The slab bears a shield 
of the arms of Vernon, with mantling, &c., but it is much worn away. 
The inscription reads thus :— 


“Here lies the Body of [ames VERNON, Esq., only Surviving Son of Admiral Vernon ‘ 


who returning by Sea from the South of France was landed here dangerously ill of a 
bloody Flux the 6 day of July 1753 and dyed the 25* of the said month in the 23" 


year of his age.” 
Another monumental tablet is to the memory of Henry Falkner, of 
Derby, the inscription being as follows :— 


D. 0. M. 
In this Churchyard, 75 feet North 
of this Tablet lie the remains of 
HENRY FALKNER 
late of Derby 
Only Son of the late John Falkner Gent. 
Solicitor of Nottingham 
who Died the 11* day of August 1817 
= board the Brig Sicily, bound to Gibraltar 
ut Driven into thie Port by contrary Winds) 
in the 31* year of his Age. 
At the instance of Maternal Affection 
This Tablet is erected ; 
But in the hearts of all his sorrowing Relatives 
and Friends whilst life is spared to them 
Will his Memory exist. 


Another tablet perpetuates the worth and the talents of the Rev. 
John Heyrick Macaulay, some time Head Master of Repton Grammar 
School, Derbyshire, which was “erected by his friends and pupils” of 
Plymouth and its neighbourhood. The inscription is as follows :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
The Rev’ Jonny Heyrick Macautay, M.A. 
of Trinity sage Cambridge, 
late Head Master of ton School, and 
formerly of the New Grammar School, Plymouth. By his accurate 
Scholarship, strict and impartial discipline, and unwearied diligence, 
he pore § many of his Pupils to obtain Academic distinction; by 
his domestic Virtues, generous Hospitality, and high companionable 
qualities, he secured the dev affection of his family, and 
endeared bimself to a circle of acquaintance. 
To the Poor he wasa kind and liberal benefactor, and the regard 
entertained for his character F 
As a Christian Minister 
is recorded where it was best known, on a worthier 
Monument at Repton, 
where he suddenly died December 18 AD 1840 


nS 42 y 
As a Tribute of his Moral, Rocial, and Intellectual 
Worth, This Tablet has been erected 
by his Friends and Pupils 

of this Neighbourhood. 
The “worthier monument at Repton” named on the foregoing inscrip- 
tion, has « beautifully sculptured group of figures, and is inscribed :— 
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Sacred 
to the grateful and affectionate remembrance of 
the Rev Jonn Herrick Macau.ay, M.A. 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of beaten School. 
With scholarship of the highest order, 
profound, exact, extensive, elegant, 
and peculiar philological acuteness, 
he coubioed in an eminent degree 
aptitude and taste for the communication of knowledge, 
and zealous devotion to the cause of sound education. 
His high talents, solid acquirements, and assiduous labours, 
his strict, but kind administration of his trust, 
eminently ‘sustained the reputation of the School, 
and conciliated the respect and affection of his scholars. 
But mindful of his consecration 
to higher interests than those of human learning, 
@ was ever ready to devote his services 
to the pastoral requirements of this parish. 
The value of his Ministrations 
the uprightness, kindness, and candour of his heart, 
his beneficence to the needy, the orphan, and the widow, 
are cherished in the hearts of the inhabitants of Repton, 
who, together with his immediate friends and pupils, 
have, in testimony of their affection and regret, 
erected this memorial. 
He suddenly rested from his labours, as they pe kiite,” trust, 
in Him who is the Resurrection and the Lif 
December XXIII4 AD CIOIOCCCXL, 
in the XLIII¢ year of his age. 
** Be ye also ready.” Math. xx1v. xiv. 
At the base are the arms and motto of Macaulay. 

The Rev. J. H. Macaulay, who became Head Master of Repton 
School in 1830, was the son of the Rev. Aulay Macaulay, whose 
brother, Zachary Macaulay, was father of Lord Macaulay the histo- 
rian. The Head Master of Repton and Lord Macaulay were therefore 
first cousins. 

In the same church are tablets to the memory of members of the 
Morshead family, to which Admiral Morshead, at one time residing at 
Duffield, belonged. 

At the east end of the south aisle in Charles Church I noticed an 
inscription to the memory of the widow of Admiral Fanshawe. It is 
a small tablet, with an urn at the top and folds of linen, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“In Memory of Elizabeth the Second Daughter of the Second Sir John on 
Bart and Relict of Rear Admiral Charles Fanshawe. She died 27» August 1797 aged 
88 years and is buried in the vault beneath.” 


This lady, who was daughter of Sir John Rogers, Bart., was widow of 
Rear Admiral Charles Fanshawe, who pre-deceased her in 1756, aged 
57. Admiral Fanshawe was son of John Fanshawe (by his second 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Coke), whose father, John Fanshawe, 
was first cousin of the celebrated Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambas- 
sador to Spain, &c., of the fine old Derbyshire family of Fanshawe, 
of Fanshawe-Gate, in Dronfield. In St. Andrew’s Church, too, is a 
tablet to Catherine, fourth daughter of Robert Fanshawe, Esq., and 
wife of Admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., M.P. for Ply- 
mouth ; born at Plymouth January 2, 1778, and died March 25, 1849; 
and another to their son, Lieut.-Col. Robert Fanshawe Martin, who 
died in 1846. 


Winster Hull, Derbyshire. 
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PICTURES OF THE PAST. 
BY “BOOKWORM.” 


TRIFLES connected with by-gone years are welcomed with avidity by 
the lovers of the “good old times.” In truth, for myself, I never 
experience more true happiness than when I’m rummaging among 
the old books and prints which chance has enabled me to collect 
together in the chimney nook of my small room, “top floor front.” 
In taking my morning survey of the plants which bloom with a 
delightful freshness on the outside of my window-sill, imagination 
wafts me away to the green fields, the broad moorlands, and the peaks 
and valleys, whence you, Mr. Editor, send forth the treasured Casket 
of old-world lore to delight the antiquarian eye ; and, at times, I envy 
you of the wild, glorious scenery which encircles you in your retreat, 
But the day’s work over, and the dusky mantle softly settling over the 
great city, and the rushing stream of faces of living men, with all 
their motley passions, all their terrible impulses of love, of hunger, 
and of hatred, when this is still, I turn to my corner, and selecting 
an old volume from the shelf, soon “ fall a dreaming :” my lucubrations 
being of the dead Past, and, as I have before observed, I am truly 
happy. Yes! all the wild delight of rural life, its wakes and rush- 
bearings, its pleasures and pastimes, vanish ; 


**Th’ bonniest lads on th’ country side 
Wi’ marlocks bowd an’ free,” 


possess no charm. Though loving the quaint roadside inns, the old 
churches with their ancient graveyards, where the “rude forefathers 
of the hamlet” are gathered to rest, and that veritable gossip, the 
“oldest inhabitant” of the village, with his legends and traditions of 
the past generation, I turn all aside when placed in juxtaposition 
with my dreaming-chair, my chimney nook, and the “bonny wee 
lassie wi’ locks o’ gowd.” ‘here, Mr. Editor, you have the secret 
which binds me closely to this room of mine, so high up in the City. 
In reading old and seeming worthless volumes, I have often been 
charmed with the historical trifles which here and there peep out; 
thin webs which, if deftly weaved, produce striking cabinet pictures 
of the times in which our forefathers moved and breathed. Though 
they be of seeming unimportance, and are too frequently passed over 
by the majestic eye of the historian, the store of the biographer and 
essayist being thereby enriched, these clippings from the hedge-rows 
in the side walk of our national literature form a very valuable and 
interesting item in the compilation of our social history. During the 
last half of the past century many magazines and newspapers sprung 
into life: the Grand Magazine, the Monthly Review, and the Pheniz, 
among the number. All these died premature deaths ; none, Phosnix- 
like, after the wonderful bird, rising to a second existence from their 
own ashes. The extracts which I shall introduce are taken from the 
first of the three publications I have named. They are chiefly of 4 
nature to be understood without much preface ; therefore I have only 
added dates, and a few words to make them perfectly intelligible to 
everyone. its title is “The Grand Magazine of Universal Intelligence, 
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and Monthly Chronicle of our own Times,” “ London: Printed for R. 
Griffiths, in the Strand. MDCCLIX.” 

My first quotation is from the “Catalogue and Review of New 
Books and Pamphlets.” I don’t recollect ever having seen any men- 
tion of the pamphlet under review; but if it has been noticed by 
others I still think it, and the epigram it occasioned, worth preserving. 
It was published early in the year 1759 :— 

“To DavID GARRICK, Esq; the Petition of I. in behalf of herself and her Sisters. 
6d. COOPER. 

“Mr. Garrick is here charged with mis-pronouncing some words including the 
letter I, as furm for firm ; vurtue for virtue; and others with respect to the letter B, 
a sister vowel ; as Hurcules for Hercules; or BA, as urth for earth. These little 
inaccuracies have furnished an indefatigable pamphleteer with an ne for 
making a sixpenny touch, miscalled a petition, as it rather bears the form of a 
remonstrance. 


The following epigram was occasioned by its publication :— 


“To Dr. H—. Upon his petition of the letter I, to D— G-—, Esq : 
“Tf ’tis true, as you say, that I've injur'd a letter, 
I'll change my notes soon, and I —_ for the better ;. 
May the just right of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen ; 
Most devoutly I wish that they both have their due, 
And that I may be never mistaken for U.” : 

Under the head of “‘ Domestic Occurrences” we find that the Act 
to enable the Duke of Bridgewater to form his first canal, received 
“the royal assent, the 23rd of last month,’—March 1759 :— 

“‘An Act to enable the duke of Bridgwater to make a navigable canal from 
Salford, to Worsley-Mill and Middlewood, and to Hollin Ferry, in Lancashire.” 

What would the famous old duke, or his still more famous engi- 
neer Brindley, say to the hundreds of miles of navigable waterways 
which now intersect the country like long, narrow silvery serpents ? 
Truly they wouid rejoice to see the success of the great scheme which 
eontemporaries spoke of as ‘‘ pure madness.” 

The bon-mot which follows T have repeatedly seen attributed to 
the gay Earl of Rochester, the friend and courtier of Charles the 
Second. In perusing a paper in the magazine called an “ Account of 
Royal and Noble Authors,” I find 

“ANTHONY ASHLEY Cooper, EARL OF SHAFTSBURY. 

* The his' of Lord Shaftsbury in the Biographia is almost a panegyric ; whereas 
& bon-mot of the earl himself is truest character: Charles i said to him one 
day, ‘Shaftsbury, I believe thou art the wickedest fellow in my dominions.’ He 
bowed and replied, ‘ Of a subject, sir, I believe I am.’” 

The following struck me as being rather open. criticism. What 
thought Mr. Lewis, I wonder ?— 

“THE ADVENTURES OF A Rake. By R. Lewis. 68; 

“Mr. R, Lewis assures his READERS, that he relates to. them his own adventures ; 
and that he relates nothing but the strictest truth. If this be so, we may pronounce 
Mr. Lewis to be one of the most impudent men living: for he tells such stories of his 
own debaucheries, as‘no man of the smallest degree of modesty, would ever 


have presumed to lay before.the public ; signed too, with his own name and unac- 
companied with the slightest intimation of shame, or sorrow, for what he has done.” 


The death of the composer of the Messiah is thus announced :— 


“April 12, George Frederick Handel, esq ; as great a genius perhaps in music, as 
the late Mr. Pope was in poetry. The musical composition of the one being as 
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expressive of the passions, as the versification of the other excelled in harmony, 
Mr. Handel was born in the year 1685, in Germany ; but had spent the geater parts 


SS Se 

Those who have lingered within the sacred walls of Westminster 
Abbey will, no doubt, recollect the inscription, “George Frederick 
Handel, Esq., born Feb. 23, 1684. Died April 14, 1759,” con- 
spicuous beneath the beautiful monument erected in the Poet's 
Corner to his memory,—the last work of the kind which the eminent 
statuary, Roubiliac, lived to complete. How must we reconcile the 
date on the tablet, of his birth and death, with the announcement 
above quoted ? 

On the 2nd of June, 1759, “ An act for discharging the inhabitants 
of Manchester, in Lancashire, from the custom of grinding their corn 
and grain, except malt, at certain water corn mills in said town, 
called the School Mills, and for making a proper recompence to the 
feoffees of such mills,” received the Royal assent. Are these the 
mills formerly in possession of the authorities of the Free Grammar 
School of that town? 

Among the marriages we find on the 16th June, “The rev. Dr. 
Markham (master of Westminster School) to miss Goddard, daughter 
of mr. Goddard, merchant, at Rotterdam.” Dr. Markham afterwards 
became Archbishop of York, and, dying in November, 1807, aged 
88, was buried in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Dated “‘ May 28.” we find recorded “‘ The lady of the right hon. 
William Pitt, esq; (secretary of state) of a son.” Thus runs the 
modest edict announcing the birth of the politician of the future; the 
son of the great Earl of Chatham ; later, the illustrious statesman, 
whose memory is now perpetuated by his great virtues and eminent 
public services. A monument in Westminster Abbey tells of his 
death at the age of forty-seven years. 

From the marriage list I shall merely take two notices. The lady- 
soldier of the first announcement is interesting: many years ago I 
saw a little book of her life, and remember something about her lov- 
ing lord being a “ peaceable man” and very “humble and meek in 
his dealings at home.” I think the writer is guilty of asly bit of 
- humour; for I should like to know the man who would be otherwise 
than meek with an “old soldier” for a wife ! 

“Nov. 8. Hannah Snell (famous for having served as a marine in the late war, 
pts oo at several wounds at the siege of Pondicherry) to a carpenter at Newbury 

“July 14. Richard Combe, esq; to Miss Chamberlain, sole. heiress of the late 
Tho. Chamberlain, esq ; a Virginia Merchant, of Bristol, a fortune of 50,000#.” 

I doubt not but the young bloods of the period were very solicitous 
for the smiles of the “sole heiress” with “a fortune of 50,0001.” 
The angling after the golden prize must have been great ; and the 
“‘ disappointed followers,” though chagrined at his success, could not 
do otherwise than vote that Combe was a very lucky fellow. 

To descend from the supposed pinnacle of man’s earthly happiness 
to sickness ahd death is a transition at once natural and inevitatle. 
Do we not find man stricken down in the fulness of his popularity 
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and strength? The quotations are cases of longevity. 


“Jan, 2. Lady Dunipace, at Prestonfield, near Edinburgh, aged 92. 
» 12. Mrs. Martha Whitaker, 95. She had been one of the maids of the 

bed-chamber to queen Anne. 

20. Mr. Myonett, a French gentleman, who came over with the lute King 
William III. 92. 

21. Mr, William Vilant, professor of civil history in the university of St. 
Andrew’s, in Scotland, aged 99. 

24. William Barnes, aged 109 years, at Brodie house, in the county of Eigin, 
in Scotland : he been in the service of the family of Brodie ever since 
the year 1681.” 


The lives of these five persons show an aggregate of 487 years— 
nearly 98 years of individual life! Now for extracts of “ peculiar 
interest :”— 

“ Aug. 28. Mr. James Blow, printer, at Belfast, in Ireland, aged 83. He was the 
first who printed the bible in that a 
Sept. 31. Mrs. Anne Marling of Cheshire, aged 84. Her fortune, computed at 
6000£. devolves to her grand-daughter, a poor woman, who has carried 
. — for several years in the Fleet and other publick markets in 
ndon.” , 


We cannot do otherwise than preserve a niche for a written monu- 
ment to one of England’s forgotten naval heroes. I think it well to 
sweep away with the quill the dust of Time, and keep green the 
memvry of those who “go down to the sea in ships, and do business 
in great waters” :— 

“Captain Sabine Deakin, commander of the King’s-fisher bomb in the expedition 
against Guadaloupe: A gentleman that deserved and enjoyed the esteem of his 
superiors, and the respect of those under his command ; and to whose memory the 
following character was drawn by a gentleman in an eminent Station in that 
Squadron :—‘ To speak of Him as a man, HE was humane, benevolent, and sincere ; 
As a friend, Hz was constant, warm, disinterested, and generous; As a companion, 
Freez, entertaining, complaisant, and ble; AS a commander, BRAVE, merciful, 
resolute, and honourable; BeLoven by all ; UNIVERSALLY regretted ; WHO moat 
knew him, most lamented him, Amrpst the tears of officers and seamen, Wa8 buried 
in the sea, July 28, 1759. 


T cannot resist the temptation here afforded to quote, from an old 
number of Cornhill, a few lines—themselves a lasting memorial 
to all who sleep, hundreds of fathoms deep, on the treacherous ocean’s 
bed 


“ Never bronze or slab of stone But their bones will only nestle 
May their sepulchre denote ; Closer down into the sand : 
O’er their burial-place, alone, And for ever wind and surge, 
Shall the shifting sea-weed float. Loud or low shall be their dirge ; 
Not for them the quiet grave And each idle wave that breaks 
Underneath the daisied turf ; Henceforth w any shore, 
They rest below the restless wave, Shall be dearer for their sakes, 
They sleep below the sleepless surf. Shall be holy evermore.” 
O’er them shall the waters wrestle . 
With the whirlwind from the land, 


At some future time I hope to present a further instalment of 
“Pictures of the Past.” Meanwhile, I cry your indulgence for my 
“rough-hewn” notes, and say, with the bard of ancient memory, 

**Christ keep you out of carés cold, 
For now ’tis time to take my leave.” 


Fleet Street, Overlooking Temple Bar. 
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THE MELLER FAMILY. 
(Vol. VII., 146, 255.) 
BY G. W. M. 


Since I penned the notes on the Meller family in the seventh volnme 
of the ‘‘ Retiquary” some additional particulars concerning it have 
been brought under my notice, chiefly in the shape of extracts from 
the Parish Registers of Almondbury, which I owe to the kindness of 
the late Mr. John Nowell, their indefatigable transcriber, and which I 
forward for publication. I have also obtained some notes from the 
registers of Babworth and Elkesley, in the County of Nottingham, 
and as they supply some omissions in the pedigree I sent, I subjoin 
a brief one containing the additions and corrections. 

The following entries which occur in the Babworth register probably 
refer to persons connected with the Mellers :— 

Thomas Parkinson and Dorothea Cammomile of Blyth married 20 December 1730. 

Jane Holt of Morton Grange Widowe was buried 29 July 1699. 

Thomas Meller was Rector of Babworth from 1760—1769. Was 
he the great-grandson and legatee of £25 under the will of Joseph 
Meller, the testator of 1728% (See Vol. vii., 146.) 

The date 1 April, 1720, on the monument of Walter Meller (Vol. 
vii., p, 146) is probably a mistake of the stone cutter and should be 
4 April, 1826. 


MELLER OR MELLOUR 


All persons of this name entered in Vol. I. of the Parish Register of Almondbury, 
Co. York, from 1556-1652. 
S.—Sepultus vel Sepulta. M.—Married. B.—Baptizatus vel Baptizata. 


P, A.—Parish of Almondbury. 
. — 23. 8S. —— Mellour, Sepultus erat. 
. Jan. 18. B. Joanna filia Thome Mellour de Marsden (P. A.) 
. June 16. 8. Isabella uxor Joannis Mellour off paseng (P. A.) 
. Jan. 15. B. Agnes Mellour filia Edmundi de Marsden (P. A.) 
. Dec. 20. 8. Alicia Mellour uxor Thome off Clowley in Marsden. 
. Oct. 11. B. Edmundus Mellour filius Thom de Marsden. ~ 
, Oct. 30. 8. Joanna Mellour de Austonley. 
. Oct, 29. B. Isabella Mellour filia Thomz de Marsden. 
Jan. 22. 8. Isabella Mellour uxor Johannis de Marsden. 
Jan, 28. M. Jacobus Meller et Alicia Hayghe. 
56. Aug. 18. M. Joannes Meller et Helene Roods, 
. April 11. B. Aana filia Thome Mellour off Lone Sike in Marsden. 
» April 19. B. Helena f. Joannis Mellour de Marsden. 
. Jan. 6. B. Joannes f. Thome Mellour de Oxehous in Marsden. 
. Nov. 24, M. Thomas Mellar Isabellz: Marsden. 
. May 3. B. Joanna. Johis Meller de Marsden. 
June 5. 8S. Infans Sepuita. 
. May 9. B, Elizabeth f. Johis Meller de Marsden. 
July 17. M. Edmundus Meller Agneti Bestwicke. 
Oct. 10. B. Elizabeth f. Edmundi Meller. 
. May 27. B. Johis f. Edmundi Meller. 
Oct. 14. B. Gracia f. Thome Meller de Marsden. 
March 3. 8. Joanna Meller vidua Octoginta Annos nata de Marsden. 
. Oct..27. B. Joannes f. Johis Marsden of Clowleye. 
. March 28. 8. Edmundus Meller off Eives (? + (P. A.) 
. April 5. B. Jacobus f. Edmundi Meller de Fenaye Brigge, Tnshp of Almond. 
April 19. B. Edwardus f. Thoma Meller de North Crossland. 
Jan. 3. B. Elizabeth illegit. Edwardo Meller et Johanna Armitage, 
Feb, 8. M. Edwardus Meller et Johanna Armytage. 
. June 26. B. Johes f. Thome Meller de Flattehouse. 
Nov. 30. B. Agnes f. Johis Meller de Clowlaye in Marsden. 
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M. Edmundus Meller Elizabetes Marsden 
B. Dionisius f. Thome rg = Lynthwayte. 
» i. .--Sepult. Oct 
B. Johes f Edwardi Meller. 
B. Jana f. Edmundi Meller of Okes Po 
oanna f, — Meller apud Hudderfield de id ae 
Marsden. 


1581. Ma: 
A 


8. 
. 18, 
23. 
10. 
. 28. 
B. J 
. 26. 8. Edwardus M. adolescens f. Jacobi de 
. 6. B, Edmundus f. Edmundi Mellour of Oks. 
. 6. B, Susanna f. Edwardi Mellour off Kidderode. 
B, Edmundus f. Thome Mellour de Lynthwayte. 
8. 8. Joannes Mellour off Clowleye in en. 
Julie 3. 8. Thomas Mellour de Marsden. 
17. M. Edmundus Meller Margaretz Taylier. 
ion 20. B. Dorothea f. Edmundi Meller de 
. Dec. 1. B. Willms. f. Edwardi Mellour. 
. Julie 22. 8. Isabella uxor Roberti Mellour. 
Nov. 2. B. Edmundus f. Edmi. Mellour de Lingards. 
Feb. 25. M. Joannes Meller Helens Cleeton. 
June 1. M. Joannes Meller Alicise Marsden. 
Sept. 5. S. Edmundus Mellour of Oks. 
» Feb. 28. B. Thomas f. Thome Meller of Crosland Lordship. 
- Dec. 10. 8. Helena uxor nuper Johis Meller vidua de Marsden. 
Dec. 10. B. Gracia f. Edwardi Mellour of Kydrode. 
. April 30. B. Edmudus f. Johis Mellour of Marsden. 
Aug. 27. B. Johes f. Johis Mellour of Marsden. 
Sept. 9. 8. Edmundus f. Johis Mellour infans. 
Dec. 5. 8. Gracia f. Edwardi Mellour of Cidrode. 
. April 8. B. Jacobus f. Thome Mellour of Po Lg Sa 
Aug. 19. B. Edwardus f. Edmundi Mellour 
» Oct. 18. B. Edwardus f. Edwardi Meller of Kidr 
. May 13. M. Edmundus Meller eti Malinson. 
July 11. B. Margareta f. Edmuudi Mellour de Braydeshaye. 
Oct. 6. B. Thomas f. Johis Mellour off Marsden. 
. May 9. B. Joanna f. Edmundi Mellour of Bradeshaye. 
Feb. 7. M. Edmundus Meller et Elizabeth Marsden. 
. Sept. 18. B. Isabella f. Edmundi Mellour of Clowleye. 
Oct. 18. S. iehes ae ni tin alt 
Dec. 26. B. ius f, Edmun eller 0} hes, 
March 29. 8. Sean uxor Edwardi Meller. wees 
. Dec. 30. B. Richardus f. Edm. Mellar de Howbroome Hill. 
Jan. 20. B. Eliz. f. Edmundi Mellar de Lingards, 
. July 6. B. Joanna et Eliz: gemelle Edw!: Meller. 
. March 23. B. Priscilla f. Adami Mellar Clici et Curat’ de Holmforth. 
. Jan. 5. 8. Uxor Thome Meller annos nata 86 (plus minus). 
. May 8. B. Joannes f. Edmundi Mellar de Hoobrome hill. 
July 20. 3. Thomas Mellar 86, Annos natu, 
~ 8. Johes f. Edmundi Mellarde Marsden. 
. July 25, M. Johes Meller et Johanna Haldsworth. 
. Aug. 1. B. Johes f. Johis Mellar de Clowlay. 
Oct. 14. S. Edmundus Mellar. 
Feb. 14. B, Anna f. Johis Mellar de Lingards. 
. June 4, B. Abrahamus Edmundi f. Meller de Bradshaw. 
Dec, 12. 8. Infant’ Johis Mellar de Marsden. 
» 9 17. B.S. Dorothea f. Johis Meller (Sepult. Jan. —) ‘de Lingards. 
. Dec. 27. B. Johes f. Johis Meller de Lingards. 
. April 21. B. Alicia illegit’. ex. Roberto Briar ét Alicia Mellar. 
July 28. B. Jacobus illegit’. ex. Jose Meller et Margareta Bothomley. 
Nov. 10, B. Edward f. Johis Meller de Ading. 
», Feb. 23. B. illegit’. ex. Will*. Whitley et Jana Meller. 
1613, April 4. B. Gratia illegit’. ex. Edmundo Meller et Beamount. 
» Jan. 20. 8. Robtus Mellar. 
Feb. 4. 8. Martha f. ag Meller. 
1616. Oct. 16. 8. Alicia Mellar. 





THE MELLER FAMILY. 


1617. Sept. 22. B. Edmundus f. Jacobi Mellar de Okes. 
Feb.2. M. Richus Meller et Sara Hole, 
15. B. — na filia Johis Mellar de Lingards. 
1618. Nov. - = Willm. Mellar et Johanna Tompson. 
- Thomas Meller et Maria Anclay. 

4 Jan. 2. Pa Maria f. Thome Mellar de Farnlay. 

. Apri) 10. B. Anna f. Johis Mellar de Skout (Marsden.) 
Aug. 26. B, Josephus f. Johis Mellar de Lingards, 
Dec. 30. B. Maria f. Jacobi Mellar de Okes. 

March 10. B. Isabella f. Thome Mellar de Farnelay. 
. May 14. M. Johes Meller et Gratia Crompton. 
July 22. M. Johes Meller et Ellyn Shuttleworth. 
Sept. 30. B. Thomas f. Johis Meller (Sepult. Oct. 11.) 
Oct. 27. 8. Johanna Mellour. 
. Sept. 1. B. Francis f. Johis Mellar de Kidroide. 
eb. 8. B. Edwardus f. Jacobi Mellar de Okes. 
March 9. B. Agnes f. Johis Mellar de Scout in Marsden. 
. May 14. 8. Johesf. Jacobi Mellar. 
Dec. 9. B. aa f. Thome Mellar de Farnelay. 
. March 5. 8. Agnes uxa, Edmundi M, Bradshay. 
17. 8. Edwardus Mellar de Kidroyd. 


. B. Daniel f. Johis Mellar, Lingards. 
22. 8. Edmundus Mellar de Clowlaye. 
Jen. 24, M. Johes Meller Janw Ratcliffe. 
. July 10. B. Dorothea f. Jacobi Mellar de Okes. 
» Dec. 12. B. Sara f. Johis Mellar hac Villa (Almondbury.) 
» January 8. B. Johes f. Thome Mellar de Farnlay. 
1626. Jan. 28. B. Jacobus f. Johis Meller de — 
Feb. —. M. Edmundus Meller et Suzanna Marsden 
25. B. Alicia f. Johis Mellar de Scout. 
March 28. $8. Vidua Mellar de Okes. 
. Feb. 17. B. Susanna f. Thome Mellar de Farnelay. 


. May 18. B. Elizabeth f. Johis Mellar de Ou? Longlay. 
Feb. 3. 8. Alicia f. Jacobi Mellar de Okes. 
Aug. 30. B. Johes illegit’. Georgii Hinchliff et Janets Mellar. 
Dec. 14. B. Jonas f, Johis Mellar de Lingards. 
March 7. B. Elizabeth f. Johis Mel.ar de Marsden. 
1630, April 3. B. Sara f. Johis Mellar de Ou* Longlay. 
» 25. B, Johes f. Johis Mellar de Scout. 


. July 4. M. Samuel Meller et Maria Haighe. 
Nov. 13. B. Sara f. Roberti Meller de Marsden. 
Mar. 2. B. Isssabella f. Johis Meller de Clowley. 
. June 24. B. Johis f. Johis Meller de Austinley. 
» 25. 8, Agnes Meller hujus Villa (Almdy.} 
Dec. 15. 8. — ana uxor. Johis Meller de Ou¥. Longley. 
» 20. 8. Jana f, Johis Meller de Out. Longley. 
March 5. M. Johes Meller et Maria Thornton. 
. April 7. B. Anna f. Thome Meller de Farnsley. 
Sept. 22. B. Elizabetha f. Johis Meller de le Scout. 
» Oct. 25. 8. Edwardus Meller de Kidroid. 
1684, May 11. B. Thomas f. Johis Meller de Clowley in Marsden. 
Feb. 15. B. Abrahamus f. Johis Meller {c 11’) de paeeiadtap. 
1635. July 19. B. Jacobus f. Thome Meller > Pennie 
» Nov. 1. x ‘Johes Meller de Kidroid. 
», Feb. 23. . Jobes Meller de Scout. 
1636, as 6. 8. Sara f. Thome Meller de Farneley. 
” 16. ‘. Anna f. Thome Meller de Farneley. 
Feb, 12. B, Johes f. Robti Meller de Marsden 
1687. April 30. 8. Edmundus illegit’. Edm“. Taylor ‘et Johanna Meller. 
» Nov. 12. B. Gracia f. Jacobi Meller de Okes. 
» Dec. 3, B. Gracia f. Thome Meller de Farneley. 
Jan. 21, B, Adamus f. Johis Meller de Austinley. 


” 
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2. 8. Thomas f, Robti Meller de Marsden. 

. M. Edwardus Meller et Sara Muldicliffe. 

», 15. B. Edmundus f. Jacobi Meller de Okes. 

» 19. 8. Robtus f. Robti Meller de Marsden, 

. May 27. B. Maria f. Johis Meller de Clooley. 
June 30. B. Sara f. Edwardi Meller (Sepult March 12) Marsden. 
Sept. 28. B. Georgius f. Thome Meller de Farneley. 

. Nov. 20. 8. Maria uxor Johis Meller de-hic Villa. 

. April 24. B. Alicia filia Jacobi Meller de Okes. 
Dec. 20. 8. Johes f. Robti Meller de Holme in Marsden. 
Feb. 25. 8. Elizabetha f, Robti Meller de Marsden. 


(To be continued.) 


. Sept. 
Dee. 9. 





NOTES ON NOTTINGHAM POTTERY. 


BY J, P. BRISCOE, F.H.S. 


But little has been gleaned in a collected form of. the history and 
description of the pottery produced in the town of Nottingham. The 
local historians briefly refer to the fact that pottery has been produced 
in the town, but do not give any description of the articles produced, 
or the numbers of operative workers. 

The articles produced appear to have been beer mugs, tobacco 
jars, jugs, and bowls; the clay from which they were produced being, 


it is believed, brought from the neighbourhood of Hucknall Torkard, 
in Nottinghamshire, whilst a yellow clay was procured from Stafford- 
shire, “‘ which added much to the cost of the pots as to prevent the 
proprietors maintaining a competition with the Staffordshire dealers,”* 
after the early portion of the present century. “This ware was at one 
time of great celebrity throughout the whole of the Midland Counties, 
especially its famous brown mugs for the use of public houses,” [a 
specimen of which the writer possesses. It is 5} inches in height; 
the diameter at the bottom is 2{ inches, and is wider at the top, and 
will contain half-a-pint. It is of the usual dark brown, hard and 
durable, clay, and was discovered in excavating Victoria Street, 
Nottingham, on, or in close proximity to, the property of the 
“Old Ship” (now demolished), of “Gideon Giles” Notoriety], “and 
it is remarkable that though these works have been discontinued now 
for a hundred years, the appellation of “ Nottingham ware” is still 
(1853), in many remote villages, attached to the better and more 
highly finished class of brown earthenware pots of every description.t 

The earliest intimation of this occupation being carried on in 
Nottingham is given in a list of masters in various trades, compiled in 
1641, which is given by Deering,} in which only a single employer is 
noted. In 1739 two appear in a similar list. 

The oldest piece of this ware known to the writer is an earthenware 





* Blackner’s History of Nottingham. 4to., 1815, p. 251. 
+ Bailey's Annals of Nottinghamshire, 4 vols., 8vo., pp. 1176-7. 
{ Nottinghamia vetus et nova. 4to., 1751. Deering, p. 95. 
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jug, formerly in the collection of Mr. FE. Norman, which bears the 
following inscription, “John Smith, Jun" of Basford, near Notting- 
ham, 1712.” It appears to have been customary to write on the jug, 
previous to baking, the name of the person for whom it was intended, 
with the date, and sometimes with the address, 

A christening bowl, 13 inches in diameter, in brown glazed earthen- 
ware, ornamented with a double incised band round the rim, bearing 
the inscription in cursive characters, “Nouember 20, 1726,” is in the 
Jermyn Street Museum, and was the gift of Miss Lakin, of Notting- 


ham. 

Mr. Charles Morley, one of the sheriffs of Nottingham for 1737, 
was a manufacturer of brown earthenware, carrying on his works in 
the lower part of Beck Street [Mug House Yard, Mug House Lane, 
Beck Street]; and by this business he, according to Baily, amassed 
a very considerable fortune. Mr. Morley erected the large house in 
Beck Lane, occupied by the late Charles Lomas Morley, and after- 
wards by the Nottingham School of Design, and now used as the 
“People’s Hall.” : 

A punch bowl, of this pottery, is in the Jermyn Street Museum. It 
is of an unusually large size, being 22 inches in diameter. ‘ Old 
England for ever, 175,” is thereon inscribed. 

We gather from Deering, that “Nottingham sends [1751] down 
the River [Trent] coals, lead, timber, corn, wool, and Potter's ware ;” 
and that at that time there were two master potters, 

“Thos. and Mary Brammer” possessed a jug of this manufacture, 
with the date “ May y® 21, 1753,” incised on the usual place, the rim. 
It stands 9 inches high, and is 64 inches in diameter. 

In the collection of Mr. Hawkins, of Grantham, are, “a neatly 
formed puzzle jug, of the same lustrous glaze, ornameuted with a vase 
of pinks [these flowers being most generally used in the ornamentation 
of the Nottingham Pottery] and scrolls around the lower part, the 
flowers being a dark red colour; on the front is the date 1755, under- 
neath the bottom, the initials, “G. B.;” and “a tobacco jar, in form 
of a bear, of bright lustrous glaze, his head being the cover, a collar 
round his neck, and a chain, to which is attached a large hollow ball, 
containing stones and holes, used as a rattle ; on the ball is impressed 
the name ‘Elizabeth Clark, Dec" y* 25" 1769.” 

In the Jermyn Street Museum, and engraved in the “ Keramic 
Gallery,” are a brown earthenware mug, with the usual metallic glaze, 
on which is inscribed, “Made at Nottingham y* 17th day of Angnst, 
4.D. 1771,” on which stamped flowers are laid on in relief (presented 
by Edmund Percy, Esq, of Nottingham); and a drinking mug or 
tobacco jar, in the form of a bear clasping her cub. -It is of brown 
glazed earthenware, and the coat of the bear is roughened by frag- 
ments of potsherd being sprinkled over the surface.* 





* Many of these bear drinking cups occur in different.collections, and a paper upon 
them is intended to eppear in a future number of the “‘ RELIQUARY.” ‘They were 
made at various places, and of different kinds of clay, as well asin other materials. Ex- 
amples occur in my own collection and in those of Mr. Mayer, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Bagshawe, 

others. Of a good example in Nottingham ware, from my own collection, I give 
an engraving on plate XXII. L, JEwirr, 
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It appears from “ An exact list of Burgesses and Freeholders of the 
town and county of the town of Nottingham,” who polled “at the 
election of two Burgesses to serve in Parliament” in 1774, that 
twelve persons employed in the manufacture of Nottingham Pottery 
voted on that occasion, whilst in a similar list for 1804 only four, of 
which two were given in the former year. 

Blackner* and Wyliet inform us that a second pottery stood on 
the east side of Milton Street. 





Notes on Books, falusic, Works of Art, Kc. 


A HOLIDAY RUN IN IRELAND. 


One of the most graphically written and clever pamphlets we have for a long time 
had the pleasure of reading is the one before us by Mr. Latimer, whose townsmen 
have just done him the highest honour in their power, that of electing him Mayor of 
Plymouth. Mr. Latimer, who is proprietor of the best, most popular, and exten- 
sively circulated daily newspaper in the West of England—the Western Daily 
Mercury— a newspaper of the most fearless independence and strictest integrity, and 
one of the best-conducted of the whole of the ee press of the country, this 
Summer took a “ Holiday Run” into Ireland, and did, what but few have the ineli- 
nation and fewer still the talents to do, dotted down day by day the incidents of his 
“ progress,” and sent them to his “‘ Mercury,” where they were regularly issued, 
and it is scarcely needful to add, were read with avidity by thousands every morning 
as they appeared. These letters he has now, very wisely, issued in the form of a 
pampblet, so that his impressions of Ireland, and his views upon the Irish, may be 
preserved. Arriving at Dublin, Mr. Latimer had the good fortune to be there 
when those two opposite events, the visits of the Prince of Wales and of the French 
Deputation occurred. From thence he proceeded to Bray and Powerscourt, and so 
on to Sligo. His subsequent letters, which indicate the route, being dated from 
Leenane, County Galway, Glendalough, Galway, Killarney, Cork, and ruey, and 
so from Cork returning home to Plymouth. The jottings are well and cleverly 
written, and bear the impress of a master hand and master pen in every line. Mr, 
Latimer went to Ireland “with bis eyes open” to every phase of its society, and its 
associations, and to all the beauties of its scenery, and we can confidently say 
that noone can rise from a perusal of his graphic notes, without having gained 
much sound information, and without feeling a desire to follow in the wake of Mr, 
Latimer’s “‘ Holiday Run ”’ in the Sister Isle. 





ANTIQUITIES OF HOLYHEAD ISLAND.} 


WELL, indeed, is it that the district around Ti Mawr, in Anglesey, upon which so 
many valuable and truly remarkable remains of antiquity exist, has fallen into such 
loving hands as those of its enlightened and liberal owner, the Hon. William Owen 
Stanley, M.P., for he has not only most carefully guarded its remains, but has 
devoted no end of time to their examination and exploration. The result of these he 
has communicated, in the first place, to the ‘‘ Archzological Institute,” in whose 
Journal his papers npon the subject have appeared, and has now issued them in a 
collected form. The remains consist of a number of habitations, formed of circular 
walls of stone, enclosing spaces varying from 15 to 20 feet in diameter, and having a 
doorway or opening, always facing to the south east, with two-large upright stones, 
four or five feet high, as door-posts. These hut circles lie in clusters, in some places 
of four or five together, but in one place more than 50 exist, and show that they must 
have accommodated a tolerably extensive community. They have, time out of mind, 
been called ‘‘Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod, or ‘Irishmen’s Huts,’” or, more probably, 
Abrogines Huts. Some of these huts, and the surrounding district, Mr. Stanley has 
fully excavated and examined, and has discovered many curious implements of flint 
and stone, including celts, hammers, pounders, etc., some pottery, amongst which 


* History, p. 251. ¢ Old and New Nottingham. 8vo., 1853, p. 289. 

} Memozrs on Remains of Ancient Dwellings in Holyhead Island, mostly of circular 
form called Oyttian’r Gwyddelod, explored in 1862 and 1868. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
— game M.P., F.S.A. London: James Bain, Haymarket. 1 vol. 8vo. 1871. 
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isa fine cinerary urn of the celtic period, decorated with the usual herring-bone, or 
4 pattern, but whose rim exhibits a rather unusual section, and a so-called 
“incense cup,” with a number of perforations around its central band; some triturat- 
ing stones and portions of querns ; jet beads and pendants ; bronze palstaves, celts- 

heads, fibule, etc.; and a number of other objects, including “ vitrified pipes,” 
spindle whorls, etc. The account of these is all that can possibly be desired, and, as 
is so very essential in antiquarian matters, every minute particular is carefully re- 
corded. The whole is profusely illustrated by a large number of engravings, which 
are of the highest possible value for purposes of comparison. The thanks of eve! 
archeologist are due to Mr. Stanley for the production of this admirable book, whic 
is one of the most valuable additions to antiquarian literature which has for a long 
time issued from the press. 





A HANDY BOOK ABOUT BOOKS.* 


Mr. PowEn, the industrious compiler of this most useful book, is one of those very 
wise, clear headed, and sharp sighted people who can just see what is wanted, and, at 
the right moment, supply that want. He has himself, evidently, felt the want of a 
manual of the kind, and in a very praiseworthy manner, as nobody had prepared one 
for him, he has set himself to the task of preparing one for everybody else. The 
work is divided into seven difierent sections, besides an appendix. e first of these 
“Bibliography,” is, in fact, a skeleton Bibliotheca Bibliographica, and has been de- 
signed to give the titles of some of the best and most useful English and Foreign 
books on Bibliography, arran alphabetically. 1t contains the titles of many good 
and useful books, but we confess to a strong longing that it had contained such works 
as Gough’s “ British Topography,” Davidson’s ‘ Bibliotheca Devoniensis,” Cress- 
well’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca of Nottinghamshire,” the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana,” etc., etc., etc.; 
the latter three of which are of the same joint character as Davies’ ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
York Press” included in the list. Such a work as the “Catalogue of the Cottonian 
Library at Plymouth.” containing many rare books, might also well have been intro- 
duced. The second division, ‘‘ mology,” consists of a brief memoranda of events 
counected with the progress of printing, and remarkable circumstances in reference 
to literature. The third section is entitled ‘‘ Useful Recfpes,” and is one of the most 
useful in the book, showing various methods by which stains and grease may be re- 
moved from paper and books; methods of killing and preventing bookworms—let 
our readers not be alarmed, it is the small insect that eats its way into books, not the 
human bookworm which is to be murdered ; of polishing old bindings, of varnishing 
old books, of making old writing legible, and a score of other equally valuable recipes. 
The fourth section is a ‘‘ Typographical Gazetteer,” or in other words, a list of places 
where printing is carried on, with the date of its introduction. This list is, almost of 
necessity, although one of the most useful and important of the divisions of the book, 
the most incomplete and unsatisfactory. Still, so far as it goes, it is useful; and, 
although numbers of places where printing is carried on are not named at all, and 
dates put to others, itis a good piece of work begun. Forinstance, Wirksworth 

and Melbourne (as well as a number of other places which occur to us at the 
moment) where printing has for very many years been carried on, are not included in 
the list, while Derby, which is absurdly entered thus—‘‘ Derbia, Derby, Derby,” 
1719 is given as the first establishment of printing in the town, whereas it is simply 
the date of the first newspaper there printed. Many other errors, too, occur; as, for 
instance, Malvern is put down as being in Derbyshire, instead of in Worcestershire. 
The fifth section is a ‘‘ Bookseller’s Directory,” i.e. a list of London and Provincial 
dealers in old books, which is very useful and will bear much adding to. The next 
section is a ‘‘ Dictionary of Terms” connected with books and printing, which must 
have taken the compiler many hours of anxious thought, and will be found of no end 
of use to authors, and all who are engaged in literary pursuits, as will also the 
seventh section of ‘‘ Miscellaneous” information upon many very important and use- 
ful subjects. Added to this is a beautifully executed series of fac-similes of early 
i ted books, etc. To the whole is added one of those blessings of books—a good 


ona Mr. Power we are sure will take what we have said in eee rt, and will, or 
inded 1 


we much mistake him, be glad to have the matters we have 
We heartily commend his book, and indeed we consider it to be one of the most use- 
ful manuals ever published, and we trust to see it extended in a future edition. . We 
ought to add that the volume is a splendid specimen of typography, and the binding, 
in colours, particularly chaste and beautiful. 


* A Handy-Book about Books, for Book-Lovers, Book-Buyers, and Booksellers, 
attempted by JoHn Power. London: J. Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, 1 vol. 8vo, 
1871, pp. 218. Illustrated. 


to pointed out. 
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NOTES ABOUT ABOUT ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.* 


ALDEBURGH as a place of resort for the naturalist, says Mr. Hele, may be fairly 
classed as one of the most attractive localities in England ; indeed it is almost 
doubtful whether any other could be found wherein the ornithologist could meet with 
so large a number of species of birds in so contracted a space. A fine unbroken 
expanse of ocean directly facing the town, and stretching far away, north and south; 
the river Alde to the westward, running the greater part of its course parallel with 
the sea, and only separated from it by a more or less wide tract of shingly beach and 
marsh ; to the north, towards Thorpe, a continuous mere at the back of the beach; 
these form such a combination of s: river, and mere, as is rarely to be met with 
elsewhere. Buzzards and harriers, kestrels and plovers, quails and herons—nay, 
some three hundred different birds of all conceivable kinds, find in the varied charae- 
teristics of this district a home and a breeding place, and thus render it a place in 
which the naturalist may revel at all times and at all seasons. But it is not to the 
naturalist alone that Aldeburgh holds out attractions, for the author of the very 
—— little book before us shows that the geologist and the antiquary may also 

ere find much to interest and instruct them. The volume he has written (would 
that every locality had as clever and as industrious a ‘‘chiel amang” its beauties, to 
‘*tak notes” of whatever he sees) is a — _— one, and commences with a 
chapter on ‘ The Borough,” which is follow one on “The River,” and another 
on “‘ The Fen or Mere.”” Then follows a capital chapter on ‘‘ The Geology of the 
District,” in which some highly interesting and curious details are given of the open- 
ing of some tamuli at Snape (to which we shall presently refer), which is seconded by 
one on the “ Antiquities of the Neighbourhood,” in which are given some curious par- 
ticulars relating to the remains of Churches at Hazlewood and Thorpe. Gusccolih 
this, in a chapter on ‘‘ The Town Hall,” is an excellent and very curious account of 
documents and deeds therein contained, relating to the town and trade of Aldeburgh; 
and the remainder of the volume is filled with “ Ornithological Notes,” which are, 
and must ever be, of the highest value to the naturalist 

Referring to the discoveries in certain tumuli at S » it may be well here to 

int out to the learned author an error or two inte which he has fallen. The urn oa 

is second plate, and which Mr. Hele describes in his book as an “ Anglo-Saxon 
Vase from Snape,” is undoubtedly a cinerary urn of the Celtic period, and, judging 
from the notes upon its discovery was, as might naturally be expected, the primary 
interment of the barrow, the other urn being the secondary one. Mr. Hele also, 
says that ‘‘ with the — of some flints of doubtful character, we discovered no 
Anglo-Saxon remains.” He will, we are sure, pardon us for pointing out to him the 
fact that no flint implements of any kind belong to the Anglo-Saxon period, but are 
characteristic of a much earlier period—that of Celtic times. 

We have said that that the little book before us is a pleasant one. It also deserves 
the character, which many do not deserve, of being a readable one, and is decidedly 
one which may be most cordially recommended to all lovers of natural history. It is 
well, indeed, that Mr. Hele has devoted his time and his industry to the illustration 
of this interesting locality, and we rye teen it may not be the last time we shall 
have the opportunity of speaking of his labours in these pages. 


THE OLD CONSTITUTIONS OF THE FREE MASONS. 


THE most important, and decidedly the most charming, contribution which has to 
our knowledge been made to Masonic literature of late years is the book now before 
us, which has been carefully edited by the Rev. Dr. John Edmund Cox, F.S.A., Past 
Grand Chaplain of the United Grand Lodge of England, and issued by Brother 
Richard Spencer, the renowned Masonic publisher, whose establishment opposite 
Freemasons’ Hall is so well known to the Brethren of the Ancient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons. The volume contains—First, ‘‘The old 
Constitutions belonging to the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons.” London, 1722; Second. ‘The Constitutions of the Freemasons, contain- 
ing the History, &c., of the Worshipful Fraternity.” London, 1723; Third. ‘A 
Book of the Antient Constitutions of the Free and Accepted Masons.” MS, 1726. 
Fourth. “The Constitutions of the Freemasons.” Printed in Dublin, 1730; and 
copious indices to each. To the initiated these reprints contaiu much matter for deep 
thought, and of meaning hidden to those outside the Pale of Freemasonry. To the 
uninitiated the reprints are, archzologically and SS ee speaking, of great 
interest and importance, and place before them books of the greatest rarity. Of the 
way in which the reprints have been edited and issued it is impossible to speak too 








rian, Ornithological, and Entomological, y N. F. Hexz, Surgeon, London: 
4 R. Smith, 36, Soho Square. 1 Vol., small 8vo., pp. 198. 1870. Mlustrated. 


* Notes or Jottings about Aldeburgh, Suffolk, a to Matters Historical, Anti- 
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The printing is exquisite; the style of getting-up faultless; and the fac- 
wei frontispieces, produced by the Woodbury process, are sharp, clear, and beauti- 
ful as any “first impressions” of the origi plates could possibly be. Eve 
brother ought to have this volume, and every one who is not a “ brother,” but is 


foud of books, ought also to possess it. 


” ‘THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Tar new volume of the publications of the “ Manx Society for the Publication of 
National Documents,” has, since our last number, been issued to its members, and 
is, without exception, one of the most valuable of the many priceless works which 
have been brought out under its auspices. The ‘‘ Manx Society” was established in 
1858, and is essentially a printing society—its sole object being the publication of 
national documents and works connected with the Isle of Man. It is governed by 
a Council of 24, of which the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Honorary 
Secretary are oe members ; its funds are expended in printing such works as 
may be approved by the Council, to one copy of each of which every subscribing 
member of a pound a year is entitled. ready no less than eighteen volumes, 
beautifully printed, of octavo size, on good paper, and unsparingly illustrated, have 
been issued. To some of these we have already called attention. The new volume 
which we have just received, is entitled ‘‘The Old Historians of the Isle of Man 

Camden, Speed, Dugdale, Cox, Wilson, Willis, and Grose,” and is most ably edited 
by Mr. William Harrison, of Rock Mount, a Member of the Council of the Society. 
The idea of thus collecting ether these various accounts of the island from old 
writers, and re-printing them in a convenient form, is an admirable one. First in the 
volume is Camden’s account of Mona from his “‘ Britannia” edition of 1695, which 
is followed by 8 's Survey from his ‘‘ Theatre,” 1627. ' Then follows in succession 
notices from Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon ;’ Cox's ‘‘ M Britannia,” 1720—31 ; 
Bishop Wilson’s ‘‘ History of the Isle of Man,” 1797; Browne Wiilis’s ‘‘Survey of 
the Cathedral of the Isle of Man,” 1727 ; and Grose’s ‘‘ Antiquities of the Isle of 
Man,” 1787. These are followed up by Synodal Statutes of Bishop Simon, A.D. 1229; 
Synodal Ordinances by Bishop Mark, A.D. 1291; Synodal Ordinances of wo 
Russell, A.D. 1350; and Ecclesiastical Constitutions, by Bishop Wilson, A.D. 1703. 
With the whole of these the plates which have accompanied the original editions are 
reproduced by photo-lithography, and therefore the members of the Council have 
each of the works complete. It is impossible to speak too highly of the objects of 
the Manz Society, of the excellence and value of it« publications, or of the care be- 
stowed in their preparation by their respective editors. There is only one thing, 
perhaps, that we could suggest, and that is the want of a good and full index to each 
of the volumes. This is much needed, and we believe that future editors —_ require 
the hint to be thus given them to ensure them taking this additional trouble upon 
themselves. The ‘* Manx Society” is undoubtedly one of the best, most useful, most 
liberal, and most enlightened of the many societies in existence, and therefore it is 
one which not only deserves, but commands, the most extended support. 


NATURE-DECORATION. 

NaTuRE never wants Art to improve her, although Art sometimes is useful, nay, in- 
valuable, in setting off and bringing out her beauties; but Art is nothing without 
Nature. -Art is not Art, in point of fact, unless it take Nature as its model; and the 
closer Nature is studied the more pure and fascinating does Art become. These are 
truisms that cannot be gainsaid, and we therefore put them forth fearles«ly Let it 
not be understood that we hold nothing to be good that is not pre-Raphaelite in its 
character—far from it. We love the ideal in Art as much as any one, but we like to 
see the ideal founded and grounded upon Nature in every point. Once let a well- 
ted picture look ‘‘unnatural,” and it offends the eye and shocks the taste; but 
a picture of the poorest quality in manipulation ‘‘look natural’’—no matter how 
it may be executed—no out to the senses is committed, although the practised 
eye may see many mechanical defects. ‘‘True to Nature’’ is therefore, surely, the 
very highest praise that can be given toa work of Art. But we are not going to 
write an essay, or deliver a lecture, upon the true principles of Art; all we are intend- 
ing now to do: is to call attention to a new style of Nature-decoration, as ap lied to 
Art and to Manufactures—a mode of decoration that must, and surely will, me 
extensively used, and, whenever used, will, equally surely, be the ‘‘ admired of all.” 
We allude to the new style of Fern decoration, introduced by Mr. H. M. Lee, of 22 

Bloomsbury Street, London. Mr. Lee, who evidently is an ardent lover of Nature, an 
has studied her endless beauties in every phase, has conceived the idea of embeddiug 
in glass the glories of the fernery, and making their beauties available ‘‘ for all time” 
for man‘ —- of ornamentation, and this idea he has so successfully carried out 
that real ferns may now be embedded in the window pane, either of clear or of ground 
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glass, as well as in panels and spandrels of furniture, aad in the elegant appliances of 
e table. 

Mr. Lee’s novel and charming plan is, to arrange the most beautiful and choice of 
exotic as well as of British ferns, in a natural and graceful manner, upon a sheet of 
glass, of any form or size which may be required for a special purpose, and then place 
upon this another plate of glass, the counterpart in every respect as to size and form 
of the first, and so attach the two together, leaving the ferns immoveably enclos 
between them. Their beauty of form and colour is thus perpetually preserved, for, 
the glass being hermetically sealed, no air can approach the specimens to _— their 
colour or impair their pristine loveliness. The process would appear simple enough 
from this line or two of description, but it wants the careful hand and the practised 
eye of its inventor to arrange the delicate fronds to tbat perfection which they require, 
It is im ible to conceive, much less to attempt to foretell, the extent to which this 
new style of Nature-decoration may be applied, but we predict that no species of 
ornamentation heretofore introduced, will become so general in homes of taste, as it, 
Already its inventor has, we perceive, adapted it to plateaux for the table, on which 
the ferns are arranged upon silvered glass; panels and spandrels for cabinet work— 
and what could be prettier than fern-decorations of this kind, for panels, etc., of 
chiffoniers, wardrobes, or cabinets? summer fire-boards for fire-places, jardinieres, 
folding screens, window panes, flower boxes, etc., etc.; and there appears to be no 
limit to its application. In some instances, especially for windows, where unsightly 
objects outside are sought to be hidden from the sight, the panes are formed of ground 
glass, and thus additional softness and delicacy is given to the foliage encased within 
it; in other instances, where the view is not sought to be hidden, clear glass is used, 
and the ferns have all the brilliancy of colour they would have if literally growing in 
the window itself. For panels and cabinet work, Mr. Lee has most wisely, in some 
instances, placed the ferns upon a white silk ground—the silk, as well as the ferns, 
being embedded in the glass—and the effect is marvellously soft and delicate, For 
fire- , plateaux, and other purposes, the ferns are arranged, true to nature in 
their elegant flow of line, and in their harmony of colour, from the rich golden and 
silver ferns, to those of every shade of green and brown, on silvered or looking-glass, 
and clear glass in front, and the effect is striking and beautiful in the extreme. 

We ought to add, that there is no “ doctoring” in regard to the ferns, but that all 
are not only true to nature, but are nature itself, unaided by chemistry or any other 
means. The colours are those of the plant itself, unaided by artificial tints, and only 

rfect specimens are used in these charming compositions. It is impossible, as we 

ve said before, to conceive the extent to which this new style of decoration may be 
esrried. There is scarcely a house, of any pretension, where it may not well be intro- 
duced either for staircase or other windows, or for furniture or ornament of one kind 
or another, and we advise our friends to follow the example of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Dudley, and others, and employ Mr. Lee 
to add the charm of his invention tothe elegancies of their homes. We will throw out 
‘a hint to Mr. Lee, for his consideration. To us there is nothing so charming as 8 
window over a dining, drawing, or morning room chimney-piece, opening into a con- 
servatory, and this was a luxury our late friend Sir Joseph Paxton indulged in, in his 
own home. It is not, however, every house that has, or can have, & conservatory, or 
even a window in the manner indicated, but any house can have a panel filled with 
ferns arranged on silvered glass, let into, or placed upon, the wall, and thus have the 
beauty of a fernery to look into, and to add to the other attractions of the room. 
Far handsomer and more tasteful would this be than any chimney-glass that could be 
procured—and this is only one out of an endless variety of applications of Mr. Lee’s 
new style of Art-decoration which suggests itself to our mind. 





ART AT THE CARD TABLE. 


Ir Art gives pleasure, surely pleasure should be accompanied by, and allied to, Art, 
in every possible and practicable form. The beautiful in form and in colour is 
studied to a very large and encouraging extent in the production of almost every 
article for the table, as well as in everything for the decoration of the homes of most 
classes of the community, and of late years Art-Decoration has even been success 
fully applied to the most common-place and simple of articles. The greatest advance 
in the adaptation of illuminated decoration has been made in the matter of Playing 
Cards and of Christmas Cards, etc., and we know of no class of articles which more 
a arte improvement, or which are better adapted for the display of artistic skill 
than they are. 

The ae designs in Playing Cards, of Messrs. C. Goodall and Sons, the world-renowned 
makers, not only of Playing Cards, but of every other description of elegancies in 
Christmas, New Year, Birthday, and other Stationery, are among the most beautiful 
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we have seen, and add much to the fame this firm has so deservedly obtained. Asa 
matter of quality of the card itself, of high finish of surface—which is so true an 
essential to comfort in playing—and in general beauty and finish, Messrs. Goodall’s 
mavufacture stands almost unrivalled, and it is not too much to say, that whatever 
emanates from their establishment is perfectly good in every respect. First and fore- 
most amongst the new designs we must especially name the “‘ National” and the 
“Palace” series—the first of these ee of the Royal Arms of the United King- 
dom, the Arms of Scotland, and those of Ireland ; and the latter, the Garter and 
Prince of Wales’ Feathers, and the Arms of the Prince of Wales impaling those of 
the Princess. These are as and effective in design, and as perfectly beautiful in 
execution, as it is possible for Art to produce. The combination of green and gold, 
with blue, on the card devoted to the Irish Arms, added to the purity of the design 
of the ancient crown, the ancient Irish harp, and the shamrock, is a marvel of 
decorative art ; and the same remark as to combination of colour and beauty of effect 
will apply to the whole of the remaining designs. Another marvel of beauty deserves 
a special description ; this is a design of vesica form, bearing the Royal motto, “‘ Dieu 
et mon droit,” peg we filled in with white and red roses intermingled with the 
shamrock and thistle ; lying within and on the vesica pisces are the three shields of 
Arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, united, with the motto, “‘Tria juncta in 
uno,” and surmounted by the Royal crown; behind the shields are the sceptres, 

laced saltire-wise, and between them the sword of state—the whole being in proper 
Freraldic colours. Two other “ beauties” are the “‘ Humming Bird” and the “ Scarlet 
Ibis” cards; and among others specially deserving of note are the “ Amorini,”’ the 
‘Japanese Figure” (a perfect novelty in card decoration), the ‘‘ Tudor Rose,”’ the 
‘* Butterflies,” ‘‘ Ferns,” etc.; these are all exquisite productions, The floral series— 
fuchsia, convolvulus, lily of the valley, etc., etc.,—are also truly beautiful, while many 
of the arabesques, and other patterns, are as rich and good in colour as it is possible 
to produce, e have had before us numberless specimens of decorated cards, but we 
can safely say, that in none is so admirable an arrangement of colour, such a chaste 
and beautiful combination of shades, and such an innate richness observable as in 
those of Messrs. Goodall and Sons, which are all that the most fastidious artist or the 
most particular card player can possibly desire. They are truly high Art brought to 
the card table. 

Among the more beautiful series of designs, and certainly the most striking, of 
the present season, are the series of new patterns for the backs of Playing Cards, 
p uced by Messrs. Joseph Hunt and Sons, the world-renowned firm whose cards, 
or excellence of material, delicacy and beauty of surface, pleasantness of feel in the 
hand, and exquisite sharpness in printing, have long been unrivalled. Some of the 
new patterns for the present season, of this firm, are more beautiful and more pure in 
design than any we have seen, and they will certainly take the first rank among pro- 
ductions of the kind. For perfect harmony of colour, for elaborate combination of 
pattern, mek nd of design, and for perfect “ register” in printing, we have seen 
none to equal them, while for ‘‘ comfort” in play they are “‘ beyond compare.” Among 
the more striking novelties of pattern, are some which specially merit our highest 
commendation. One of these Messrs. Hunt have wisely christened ‘‘ The Archwolo- 
gical, or Roman Pavement Cards,” and we thank them very heartily for having thus 
allied our favourite study, Archwology, with our favourite pastime, Whist. They are 
the first makers of playing cards who have tbus identified autiquarianism with cards, 
and we trust our antiquarian friends, whose name is legion, will therefore return the 
_—— by. using none other than “‘ Hunts’ Cards.” The ‘‘ Roman Pavement” 
Cards bear on the back of each an exact fac-simile, in its full colours, of the grand 
tessellated pavement found in 1870, in Bucklersbury, London, to which reference has 
already been made in our pages, and of which our friend J. E. Price, F.S.A., bas 
published so worthy and so beautifully illustrated a history. The introduction of this 
pavement, with its fine guilloche border, its interlaced squares, and its inner circle 
also of guilloche, and its foliated borders, etc., is one of the happiest ideas we have 
seen carried out. The new heraldic patterns embrace the National Arms, the arms of 
H. R H. the Prince of Wales, and the arms of the two Universities, and of some of 
the Colleges. These are all perfect in their design, and faultless in their execution, 
and are amongst the most strikingly beautiful we have seen. The floral designs— 
especially the ‘‘Lily and Forget-me-not,” and the “‘ Bouquet of Flowers,” are 
~ charming, while the Arabesques, the Rennaissance, the Italian, the Japanese, and 
other patterns, are exquisite as exquisite can be. Another novelty is the series of 

raits of literary celebrities—Scott, Tennyson, and Dickens—which are cleverly 
introduced as medallions in floral settings. It is not too much to say that some of 
the ialities of the season, of Messrs. Hunt’s production, are such perfect pictures 
that they deserve ey for preservation. We recommend our readers to patronize 
Hunt's cards this season, both for their own use, and as very handsome and appro- 


priate presents to their friends. 
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ANOTHER firm which has done something—but at present not so much as those we 
have named—towards improving the decoration of Playing Cards, is that of Messrs, 
James English & Co. Their floral series—embracing fuchsia, balsam, jrmming, 
passion-flower, petunia, harebell, and verbena—are the best we have seen of theirs; 
and some arabesques are also of good design, and of rich effect in colour. These are 
of the ‘‘floral moguls” quality; but the same remarks will apply to the ‘‘figured 
moguls,” also produced by this firm, of whosé cards we confess not to have had the 
same opportunity of judging as of those of other firms. ’ 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE—like the equinoxial tides which carry everything before them—has 
again fairly set in, and has overwhelmed every book-stall and every stationer’s shop, as 
well as every household, with wave after wave of books and other matters pertaining 
tothe “merry season.” It is somethin, rfectly marvellous how so many choice 
books, so many new games, so many delightfal contrivances, and so many elegant 
articles for special presents or for special use, can be written, made, and contrived 
year by year as this season always brings forward. One half the nation would seem 
to be occupied in their preparation, and the other half must surely do nothing but 
live in expectation of their coming. We gladly turn, for change and relaxation, from 
the ‘‘ musty relics of a bygone age”—from the remains of those ages who have in 
their day and in their own way enjoyed Christmas time, but of whom nothing is now 
left but a bare record of their existence, or a relic or two of their home-life or per- 
sonal adornment, to tell they once have lived—to the examination of the “beautiful 
trifles,” and the spread of “ Christmas books’’ which lie before us. May each of our 
readers thoroughly enjoy Christmas and the New Year, and may they one and all 
feel that the surest way to enjoy it themselves is to add to, and promote to the fullest 
extent, the enjoyment and happiness of others. It is a curious fact, but nevertheless 
it is an incontrovertible and a truly blessed fact, that the more happiness we give 
to others, the more we have left for ourselves; and that for everything we do to lighten 
the cares, and sorrows, and tronbles of others, the more our own hearts are lightened 
and the more we long to continue in the good work of helping others. May the 
hearts of each and all of our readers feel this happiness in the present, and in all 
future, seasons ; and may their “peace on earth” be thus in the same ratio that they 
show ‘goodwill to man,” in their intercourse with him in their daily life, and may 
that ‘peace on earth” lead them to “ peace in heaven.” 


Among the more pleasing and attractive novelties for Christmas and the New Year, 
are the beautiful CHRIsTMAs AND New YxAR CaRDs produced in such variety and in 
such exquisite taste by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., of Belfast, to whose works of 
art we last year, at this time, called attention. This renowned firm has, for the pre- 
sent season of Christmas and the New Year, produced a wonderful assemblage of new 
designs, each of which is a marvel of illuminated art. Among the rest, several new 
desi of great artistic skill, are added to the Medisval series, and are, in point of 
excellence and in arrangement of colour and effect, as far in advance of those of last 
year as those of last year were over any which had preceded them. The most ex- 
quisitely beautiful effect is produced on many of these by the combination of silver 
and gold—the silver-diapering upon dead-gold baekgrounds being chaste and beauti- 
ful in the extreme. We know of no house, nor do we believe there is one, which 
produces cards of such matchless beauty and such perfectly high art as this, and we 
strongly advise our friends in making their purchases to ask for Marcus Ward and 
Co.’s productions. The illuminated note paper of this firm is the most exquisite in 
design, in colouring, and in finish, of any yet produced in the kingdom. 


As usual among the delicious novelties of the season—deliciotis for their fragrance 
and exquisite for their beauty—are the marvellous store of elegant nic-nacks produced 
by our good friend Mr. Eugene Rimmel, of 96, Strand. It has always been a source 

sincere pleasure to us to speak of the productions of Mr. Rimmel’s establish- 


ment, and year by year we have some new wonder 1. before us by him, and 


some new achievement of his ever fertile genius to record. This year of all others 
(and that is saying a deal) the assemblage of striking novelties is great indeed, 
and the difficulty we feel is in giving precedence to any ore of them over another. 
We have heard in fairy tales of the “Genius of the Lamp,” the ‘Genius of the 
Well,” and the “Genius of the Fountain,” and Eastern story is replete witb the mar- 
vellous doings of Genii of one kind or other. Mr. Rimmel is unquestionably the 
* Genius of Delicious Scents,” and one who, wherever he goes, carries an ‘‘ odour of 
roses” with him, and lives ip an atmosphere of ‘‘ luscious perfume.” It is surprising 
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how inventive is his genuis—year after year fresh beauties and new appliances of art 
spring up at his bidding and set his friends wondering what will be his next flight of 
fancy. Among the startling novelties of this joyous season are the following. In 
Sasbens and crackers, which are specially prepared for dinner, supper, and eveni 
ies, balls, weddings, ete., are “ Oracular Crackers” for telling fortunes ; “ Flo 

Preokers” each of which contains a splendid flower, deliciously scented, suitable to 
wear in the hair or the button-hole ; ‘‘ Fan Crackers,” each of which contains an ex- 
panding fan ; “Costume,” ‘‘ Rose Water,” and ‘‘ Lottery” Crackers, the latter of 
which contain an endless variety of pleasant devices. In Fans, the most charming 
novelty is the “‘ Viennese Fan,” which, “, in a variety of materials, is the most 
elegant in form of any ever invented. The “Surprise Bouquet Fans,” for presents, 
are incomparable. Each of these —¥ / novelties consists of a daintily scented and 
perfectly faultlessly formed bouquet of flowers—violets, rose-buds, roses, camellias, 
etc., in the centre of which a secret fan is hidden, which on touching a delicate tassel, 
springs up and unfolds itself like magic. As we have said before, no prettier gift can 
be made than this. One of the most extensive in variety, and perfect in beauty, of 
the departments over which Mr. Rimmel’s versatile genius presides, are Scent Boxes, 
of all sorts, sizes, and prices, but the whole of which, even the simplest and least 
costly, are perfect in taste and excellent in every way. Some of the pictures which 
adorn these boxes are so truly beautiful as to be worthy of framing, While the selec- 
tion of scents, ‘‘Rondeietia,” ‘Spring Flowers,” ‘ Heliotrope,” ‘ Exquisite,” 
“Lavender,”—cum multis aliis—render them charming as presents. Among the 
clever adaptations of the jet of scent principle, is a marvellously clever cigar-holder, 
which by a gentle pressure emits a delicious stream, and a well-modelled frog, from 
whose mouth also a jet of scent is ejected by pressure. These are a few of the 
specialties of the present season, but hundreds of others. have been produced by Mr. 
Rimmel, all equally good and pleasing. 


In CHRISTMAS AND New YEAR SacuHeEts, Mr. Rimmel has struck out quite a new 
course, and one which will be sure to take with our friends. One of these is 
“ Shakespeare’s House ;” on the front the house is beautifully represented covered 
with snow, and the bright light through the windows shows that festivity is going on 
inside ; —- this up, the interior of the house is shown, with the “ foment | bard ”’ 
and his family and guests enjoying their Christmas, a er 4 of dancers literally 

@ outside showing the 
front of the Theatre, which, opening like a pair of foldi oors, exhibits literally the 
entire interior, with orchestra, pit, stalls, and boxes, and stage, in the very fullest 
excitement of a “‘ transformation scene.” Another novelty is a rose, whose 
open one by one, and in the centre disclose a lovely figure ; and another, an exquisite 
work of art, displays the four seasons. The Illuminated and Scented Christmas and 
New Years’ Cards may, in variety, be counted by hundreds, and in beauty be summed 
o= faultless. We must not omit, too, to say that Rimmel’s Almanack, for 1872, 

ich presents six charming portraits of Heroines of French Poets—Chimine, Phedre, 
Celimene, Georgina, Lawrence, and Dona Sol, of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, De Musset, 
ine, and Victor Hugo, is more to our taste this year than ever. We have 

thus gianced at a few of the more —_— a of this season produced by Mr. 
Rimmel, and we recommend our readers before dressing their Christmas Trees, pre- 
ing for their Christmas parties, or procuring presents for their friends, to give 

im a call at one of his establishments, or send up to him an order for a selection of 
his sweet articles. 

_ TexTiLe ILLUMINATIONS.—Among the most lovely and beautiful of the Art-produc- 
tions of the age, are the illuminations and the pictures produced by the Joom of Mr. 
Thomas Steveus, of Coventry, to which, briefly, we proceed to draw special attention. 
In them the highest art is produced by the loom in such exquisite freshness and 
brilliancy of colour, and in such microscopean minuteness and delicacy as to become 
aperfect marvel; never since the world began has machinery accomplished such 
exquisite results. The articles produced in this exquisite manner—woven silk—are 
illuminated book-markers {of which alone upwards of 400 different patterns are pro- 
duced); scent-sachets, whist-markers, photograph cases, Christmas, New Year, and 
birth-day cards ; valentines, purses, and embroidered silk jewellery, as well as num- 
berless other articles, and all are characterized by the same beauty of finish. Among 
the ialities in silk book-markers are several for Chrisumas and the New Year, on 
which are charming pictures, as beautiful as painting itself could produce, and illu- 
minated texts and verses as exquisitely sharp in the lettering, and as pure in finish in 
the colouring, as the finest pencil of the most skilful monkish illuminator of the 
olden time could effect. Among them are Tennyson's t | and poraee verses, 
“Ring out wild bells to the wild sky ;” Eliza Cook’s ‘ Winter is here! Let us 
welcome him on!” and many others, each of which has an appropriate 
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loom-picture at its head; and a large variety of others. The Birth-day 
book-markers are equally beautiful and bear appropriate devices, and verses by 
Eliza Cook and others. Another series has on each book-mark the entire 
music (air) and words of popular songs and ballads; among these are Eliza 
Cook’s “Old Arm Chair ;” Tews Last Rose of Summer ;’ and others, with 
appropriate designs, among which the ‘‘ Old Arm Chair,” with its finely-carved back, 
is one of the most successful efforts of the weaver’s art we have seen. Others have 
portraits of celebrated men, one of the most characteristic of which has, besides 
the portrait of the “ Bard of Avon,” views of his house and of Stratford Church, 
exquisitely woven in black and white, so as to have all the appearance and delicacy 
of engravings. To our minds, however, three now before us, viz.:—‘‘I am the true 
Vine ;” ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God,” with the celebrated picture of Chorister Boys; 
and ‘‘ Ecce Homo” (‘‘ He was despised and rejected of men”) are the greatest 
achievements of textile art we have seen; and are worthy of framing for preserva 
tion. The head of our Saviour in the latter is unsurpassable in expression, in 
delicacy of work, and in poser of conception either by the graver or the pencil—it 
is, indeed, a true work of art, and one of which Mr. Stevens may justly be proud. 
A word must also be said for the sets of marking bands for Church Services, which 
are far prettier and more chaste than the usual run of such matters. Christmas 
Cards and Sachets are also produced in this novel manner in large variety. 

And now a word for the novel and beautiful articles in Silk Jewellery. These 
floral jewels consist of sets—brooches, ear-drops, and solitaires, en suite ; of groups 
of flowers charmingly woven in colours, in silk, mounted in gold and other metal, 
and forming the prettiest of all pretty gifts. These novelties we may tell our fair 
readers are now “the thing” to wear, and are highly fashionable, especially for 
morning dress. Mr. Stevens, who was the first whose genius created these eharmi 
trinkets, has, we perceive, very wisely registered his invention. In addition to 
these matters, purses and portmonaies, of woven silk, are among the specialities of 
this season for gifts, and are as pretty as can wel] be. One little matter, before clos- 
ing our notice, we must not omit to mention; it is a carte-de-visite case, deliciously 
scented, having a place for a single portrait on the first side when open, and imme- 
diately opposite to it a rose, charmingly woven in colours in silk, and the words— 
“ With best love.” What could be a prettier gift than this? We congratulate Mr, 
Stevens on the perfection to which he Sas brought this, his own ial manufacture, 
and we strongly recommend our friends to procure a selection of his beautiful pro- 
ductions. To enable them to do this without trouble we add his address for their in- 
formation. It is—Much Park Street, Coventry. 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRacTS.—(London and 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers.)—This most excellent and truly useful work has 
now completed its 17th volume, and forms a library of itself. We know of no more 
useful or acceptable present than a set of the “Miscellany” to make to any person, 
whether young or old, cottager, artisan, or those of higher grade; and it is precisely 
the thing at this season of the year to present to Institutions and Village Libraries. 
Nothing more varied in its contents, more healthy in its tone, or more admirable in 
its arrangement and style, could be found. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGE (19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.)—‘‘ Across the Bridge” 
is the title of the Christmas Number of “‘ Once a Week,” and a marvellously clever 
number it is. The contents—a collection of fourteen original and wonderfully clever 
stories, each ore of which is honestly worth the price of the whole number—are 
J.8. Rice, Le Fann, R. Atkinson, Litchfield Moreley, Julia Goddard, Tom H 
G. A. Sala,,Constance Cross, C. H. Bors, Walter Maurice, George Halse, Percy Fitz- 
gerald, Sir Charles L. Young, and Hain Friswell; and the illustrations by C. 0. 
Murray, John Proctor, Fredk. Waddy, Hablot Browne (Phiz), and E. Fitzpatrick. 
Such an array of names cannot fail to render “ Across the Bridge” popular, and to 
sustain the high reputation of “‘ Once a Week” to which it belongs. 


Aunt JuDY’s MaGazIne. (Bell and Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden. )—The 
new volume of this most welcome and perfectly faultless magazine, is one of the best, 
most pleasing, and healthy of presents that can be made at this, or indeed at any 
time of the year. Of Mrs. Alfred Gatty we havo so frequently had occasion to speak, 
that we feel almost a want of words to fully express our perfect admiration of her 
talents and of her excellence as a conductor of a magazine for the young. “ Aunt 
Judy ” is a welcome visitor whenever it comes, and we trust our friends will make 
a use of the present volume as presents to their household and their friends far 
and near. 

BEETON’s ENGLISHWOMAN'’S ALMANACK FOR 1872 (London, Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row), is undoubtedly the most useful, as it is one of 
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the most elegant, of h al ks. Illustrated by a number of quarto 
coloured plates, and by several exquisite patterns for lace, it becomes beautiful, out it 
is not for this but for its genuine excell , which makes it useful, that we recom- 
mend it. The ‘‘ Letters to Ladies,” on dress, on the transition from childhood to 
womanhood, om) acquisitions and accomplishments, on unreasonable and injurious 
restraints, and on the claims of love and lucre, are among the best and most reasonable 
articles we have read. Besides these there are articles on “‘ Husband Hunting,” 
‘ Shirts and Wives,” etc., etc., which are equally good. Of general information each 
month contains full instructions upon gardening and cooking, and there are also 
housekeepers’ aceount book, and every es general information usually found in 
almanacks and year books. It is a capital book. 

Brave 0’ Grass. (Tinsley, Brothers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand.) —This exciting 
and at the same time touching story by B. L. Fearon, forming the Christmas number 
of “‘Tinsley’s Magazine,” is well written and very interesting, and is sure to bea 
general favourite-—its heroine, ‘‘ Blade of Grass,” a poor outcast, and a fair specimen 
of thousands of waifs and strays of humanity, engrossing, with her friend, Tom 
Beadle, the constant interest of the reader, and enlisting the sympathies from them 
that she ought to have had in reality. Itis a capital story, but sadly wants an ending, 
for its readers are left in a miserable state of doubt as to whether she perishes of cold 
and hunger, or whether she receives the help she so much needs, and which, in her 
desperation, she seeks. 

Bacu o Banak is the title chosen this year for BEETON’s CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, Paternoster Row), and the Jeast that can be said 
of it is that it is better than its predecessors, There is always a freshness, a vivacity. 
and a brilliancy in the humour of “‘ Beeton’s Annual” that is especially pleasing, and 

laces it far ahead of many others, and “ Bagh o Bahar” is no exception to this rule, 

@ promise our readers who purchase this annual a right good shilling’s worth of 
amusement from it. 

CuristMas CaRoLs; Bow BELLs’ ANNUAL. (J. Dicks, 313, Strand.) —‘‘ Bow Bells’ 
Annual” is always a favourite, but this year is even better than usual. Its literary 
contents are by E. Win tanley, Alfred Watson, Lady Alice Scarth, Mrs. Crow, Dr. 
8. Rimbault, Francis Feeling Brodevys, G. A. Sala, W. Maitland, A. W. Thompson. 
Clement Scott, Tom Hood, J. R. Ware, A. Graham, and others, and its illustrations 
by F. Gilbert, L. Huard, E. Corbould, Walter Browne, Adelaide Claxton, R. Huttula, 
Gilbert, W. Ridley, and Alfred Crowquill. Need we say more to recommend it ? 

Who that knows what Christmas is, was, or is likely to be, or who has been a child 
himself or herself, and has in years gone by come home for the holidays, and for 
Christmas parties and Christmas fun, but will, first of all, look out for books suitable 
for presents for his or her own young ones, or for those of friends, neighbours, or 
dependants? We hold that the only way to be 1 y IN a family is to be to all 
intents and purposes one OF the family—to be a chi 4 with the children, joining in 
their play, in their conversation, in their reading, in their studies, and in their enjoy- 
ments, and to be in every way a playmate, friend, and guide to and with them—and 
instead of repelling them by coldness and stiff formality, to draw their little warm 
hearts tow. us, and to feel one’s own beat with them in response to every feeling 
and every aspiration they have. This, to us, is true enjoyment, and we gladly turn 
from studying the penates of the Roman household to a romp or a run, a game or an 
experiment, or a ‘‘ read,” with our own ‘‘ household gods ”— the children. 

Among the most delightful of the CHILDREN’s Books which this season has pro- 
duced, for the smaller fry, we cordially recommend CHATTERBOX and the CHILDREN’S 
Prize (W. Wells Gardner, 10, Paternoster Row), as amongst the best which are pro- 
duced. These two truly good and faultless volumes are edited by that faultless 
editor, and “ prime favourite” with children everywhere, the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, 
and are among the marvels of the age for cheapness, for excellence of matter, and 
for beauty and profusion of illustration. 

THE CHILDREN’s Hour ANNUAL (Edinburgh: Johnston, Hunter, and Co.), to 
which we have on many occasions referred in terms of high commendation, again 
comes as a perfectly welcome, and long-looked for, guest to the firesides of our youth- 
ful friends, It is always good, always faultless, always healthy and useful; but the 

mt—the sixth—volume far exceeds in all these respects all which have preceded 
it. We can honestly say that we know of no book which can with greater confidence 
and with ter pleasure be put into the hands of our dear young folk than this, 
and it is, therefore, one which we can and do unhesitatingly recommend. To heads 
of families, as additions to the libraries of their children of both sexes, and to schools 
to be given as prizes, the ‘‘ Children’s Hour Annual” will be invaluable, and we can- 
not too strongly speak in its favour. : 
Perer PARLEY’S ANNUAL, FOR 1872 (London: Ben. George, 47, Hatton Garden). 


id ee Our old favourite—and the favourite of all others with the youngsters—“ Peter 
is on 
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Parley,” bas just paid his “ Annual” visi: to us, and is comfortably placed on our 
“library table” while we examine him. He comes to. us this year in a new dress— 
the most strilingly beautiful of any he has yet assumed—and he looks, outwardly, by 
far the most attractive, cheerful, and elegant of any of the children’s books of the 
season. The contents too, are, to say the least, charming, and there is not a line in 
it that may not with pleasure and with profit be read by every one, whether young or 
old, or of either sex. To try to point out what is good m this splendid volume, would 
be literally to transfer its contents bodily to our pages, for there is nothing but what 
is in it. ‘* Queen Eleanor’s Crones,”’ “‘ A Commercial Community,” ‘‘ How Tom 
Miller’s Pony won the Race,” “‘ Tastes of Great Men,” “ Fire-kings and Salamanders,” 
** Travellers’ Perils,’’ ‘‘ Ralph’s Trouble,” ‘‘ An Exchange of Prisoners,” ‘‘ A School- 
boy’s Heroism,” ‘‘ A Daring Lion Hunt,” ‘‘ Afrial Messengers,” ‘‘ A Boy Reformer,” 
‘¢ A Summer at Oakleigh,” ‘* Half-a-Mile of Wonders,’’ and “‘ Filial Heroism’’—these 
are but a few of the admirable contents of the volume before us, and surely are suf- 
ficient to prove to our readers (especially when we add that it is ill with ten 
splendid coloured, and several other 2 that they cannot possibly do better than 
at once order “‘ Peter Parley” from their booksellers. It is the best, and most choice 
and =. New Year's present they can make. Our hearty thanks, and the 
thanks of all parents, are eminently due to Mr. George for producing, year by year, 
in the midst of so much trash, and worse than ‘oun, sent out by other houses, a 
volume of such sterling merit and such faultless character as this. We recommend 
** Peter Parley” as one of our oldest and best of friends. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Hopwoop aND CRrEw, of 42, New Bond Street, whose musical novelties it 
is always a pleasure to us to commend—for they are always good—have forwarded us 
three exquisitely beautiful pieces, which they have just issued. First of these is the 
** Language of Deane ” waltz, by Charles Coote, jun., whose name alone, even with- 
out that of the well-known firm by which it is issued, is guarantee of perfect excel- 
lence. It is unquestionably one of the gems of the season, and the charming bouquet 
in chromo-lithography, on the title page, is a good index of the brilliancy, the sweet- 
ness, and the beauty of the music. “ The Little Gipsy,” the words by Henry Hersee, 
and the music by Fabio Campana, is an English version of the song so charming] 
sung by Madame Sinico, and is well adapted for a mezzo-soprano voice. The ok 
are simple and pretty, and the air brilliant and effective ; it issure to become a general 
favourite, both iu the drawing-room and at the concert. ‘‘ One Smile of Thine,” the 
music of which is also by Campana, and the words by C. J. Lacy, is an Arabian love 
song of great feeling, and one of whose beauties we cannot speak too highly. 

Messrs. A. HAMMOND AND Co. (late Julliens, 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street) have 
forwarded us afresh and charming selection of the compositions of our favourite 
Gustav Lange, of Berlin. These are “ Priere a la Madonne mélodie serieuse ;” 
** Minnelied, melody ; ‘‘ Erinnerung (Remembrance), a sweet melody ; “ Wanderings 
in the Wood” (Tonstiick); ‘‘ Hortensia,” Valse de concert ; ‘* Nocturne ;”’ and 
“‘Schnitterlied,” an Idy}. Like all of Lange’s productions which have come under our 
notice, these, his latest compositions, are brilliant in conception and marvellously clear 
in execution, and are, indeed, a charming selection for our fair friends. The “ Reiter 
galop,” by F. Zokoff, the gifted composer of the charming ‘‘Bon jour quadrille,” is 
decidedly one of the best produced for a long time, and the same may be said of the 
“ Casino Tanze Waltzes,” by Josef Gurgl, whose productions, of which we never tire 
of saying a good word, are favourites everywhere. Another exquisite piece issued 
this renowned firm is ‘‘ Schlummerlied” (Slumber song), by Constantine Burgel, whic! 
we strongly recommend for its brilliancy, softness, and finish. Last of the selection 
before us- -and we have purposely kept it to the last—is one eminently to our taste, 
and one which, especially at this season of the year, is sure to be applauded wherever 
introduced. It is entitled “‘ Britannia,” and is a grand fantasia on po melodies 
of the olden time—* The Vicar of Bray,” ‘Tell me Mary how to woo thee,” “‘ Here’s 
to the maiden of bashful fifteen,” “ Britons strike home,” “The Garter March,” 
‘* Parting,” ‘‘The Freemason’s song,” “ O, dear, what can the matter be,” ‘‘ Down 
among the dead men,” “ Home, sweet home,” *‘ Hearts of oak,” etc, Itis by H. 
Basquit, the talented composer of “Evening about town,” ‘‘ Erin,” and the ‘‘ Derby 
Day” (none of which, however, we have seen), and is one of the best melodies we have 
heard. We repeat what we have before said, that Messrs. Ashdown and Parry’s pro- 
ductions, are, as a rule, fauitless, and the present ones are unquestionably all that can 
be wished for. 

From Messrs. ASHDOWN AND Parry (Hanover Square), we have received a charm- 
ing selection of new music. Among these are two splendid duets for the piano, 
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« Fra Diavolo,” a brilliant fantasia on Auber’s popular ; and * Chilperic,”’ an 
ly brilliant fantasia on Herve’s opera-bouffe, by our old favourite, Sy Smith. 
are decidedly two of the choicest and most sweetly-effective duets we have for 
a long time listened to, and they are such as deserve every commendation even by 
the most fastidious musical critic. We have a very decided liking for piano duets, 
and it is rarely that we have heard two which please us more than these. Another of 
Sydney Smith’s matchless gems is the solo fantasia of ‘‘ Chilperic,” which is marvel- 
lously clever. Next to be noticed are six “ Lays of our Land.” sweetly for 
the piano by William Purcell. These are ** The British Grenadiers,” “ Duncan 
Gray,” ‘‘ The Bailif's Daughter of Islington,” ‘‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” “ Let us Haste to Kelvin Grove,’ and ‘‘ Jenny Jones” —and they are all equally 
choice, equally good, and will become, equally, favourites with our fair friends. 
“ Wil you buy a Moss Rose ?” the words by W. 8. Passmore, and the melody by Ignace 
Gibsone, is sweetly pretty, and well suited for the drawing-room. Last, but certainly 
not least, of those before us is Edward Capern’s ‘‘ Hark / the Missel-Thrush is Singing,” 
set to music by E. N. Grazia. The words are sweet and simple, full of delicious feel- 
ing, as all Capern’s are, and the melody runs with them full and clear, and beautiful 
as the song 0’ the Missel-Thrush himself. We have repeatedly had occasion to notice 
the music issued by Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, but have never done so with more 
true pleasure than we do the selection now before us. 


The renowned firm of Durr AND STewaRrtT, of 147, Oxford Street, forward us half 
a dozen very choice productions, These are ‘‘ Esmeralda,” the very excellent words 
of which are written by Andrew Halliday, and the music composed by W. C. Levey, 
the talented musical director of Dru ue Theatre ; and which, by the singing of 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mdle. Liebhart, Madame Bodda Pyne, and Miss Furtado, has 
become so great a favourite with all lovers of the es and beautiful in music and 
song. Another, the words of which are likewise by Halliday,and the music by Levey, 
is the naive and charming ballad of ‘‘ The King and the Beggar Maid,” sung in the 
new drama of ‘‘ Rebecca,” and which has become as t a favourite as the one we 
have just named. Another, from the same source, is the “ Rebecca Waltz,” composed 
by Mr. Levey, and performed, as our musical friends are aware, with unbounded 
success at Drury Lane. Of Mr. Levey’s genius it is needless for us to speak, but we 
om permit ourselves to say that these three compositions by him fully sustain the 
high reputation he has so deservedly gained. ‘‘ Only Come,” the words by Robert 
Reece, and the ee pe | by Berthold Tours will decidedly become a favourite in the 
drawing-room, and wi give pleasure wherever sung and played. There is a pathos 
and an earnestness of feeling in the words which tell well on the hearer, and the 
melody does what every melody ought to do, carries out the feeling of the words in 
every note. ‘ Scherzino,” by Teresa Carrino, and dedicated to Sir Julius Benedict, is 
masterly in the extreme, and of uncommon depth of feeling. By Sir Julius Benedict 
himself we have a charming morsel for the piano, ‘‘ An Evening Thought, Song without 
Words,” which is certainly one of the sweetest thoughts, and at once one of the most 
=. map and most speaking melodies, we have for a long time heard. Our fair 
ers must add this selection’ to their music folio, for without them they will laek 
much that is truly good and pleasing. We cordially recommend them. 


Messrs. BREWER AND Co. (23, Bishopsgate Street, Within), than whom no house, 
as a rule, produces better music, have forwarded to us the following specialities of this 
season, to which it gives us genuine pleasure to call attention :—‘“‘ Félictté,” by W. 
Smallwood, is a brilliant and very pleasing andante for the piano, and one which we 
can confidently recommend to our fair friends. By Hubert Fry, the music by 
Louisa Puget, we have a beautiful sacred song, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” which is 
undoubtedly one of the sweetest both in words and melody we have heard. The 
words are, to say the least, thoroughly good and pure, and tte melody runs with 
them, and they with the melody, in perfect harmony, like the ripples of a stream and 
the murmur of the overhanging trees. “‘ The Rebecca Quadriile” by J. Pridham, 
forms one more of the many charming pieces to which ‘‘ Rebecca” has given rise, but 
this is one of the best, and no music folio of this season can approach towards com- 
pleteness without it. The last of Messrs. Brewer’s novelties now before us is one of 
the most charming and naive of Irish ballads, “ Norah, darting, don’t believe them,’’ the 
words of which are by Jessica Rankin, and the music by Mr. M. W. Balfe, which is sweet 
as sweet can be, both in words and in melody. It cannot fail to become a favourite 
song for the drawing-room, and is one which must b very popular if for nothi 
else than the splendid picture on its title page, which tells much for the high a 
correct taste of the publishers, Messrs. Brewer and Co. 


From Messrs. METZLER AND Co. (37, Great Marlborough Street), we have a choice 
selection of five of the high class compositions for which their house has, and most 
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deservedly, become so renowned. First of these is a splendid impromptu for the piano 
—“ Chilperic”—founded on Hervé’s opera, by the Chevalier de Kontski, pianist to 
H.M. the — of —— which is one of the most brilliant compositions of 
the season. By Alfred Sant, whose name alone is guarantee of supreme excellence, 
we have “Cordelia, impromptu & la Mazurka,” for the piano, which we advise our 
friends at once to add to their folios, and not to rest till they have mastered its many 
beauties. Another joyous melody is ‘‘ Rosebud,” by George Forbes, which besides 
being sweet and beautiful as the rosebud itself, is brilliant and masterley in the ex. 
treme. The serenade, ‘‘ Oho/ Oho! Lady look down below !” in ‘* Genevive of Bra 
bant,” the words by Farnie, and the music by Offenbach, is too well known and too 
meral a favourite to need much commendation at our hands. It is thoroughly good 
every way. We have reserved to the last ‘‘ The Golden Gate,” by Ch. Gounod, 
which is perhaps one of the choicest gems of his choice compositions. The words are 
pleasant and flow easily, and the music is brilliant and effective, and at the same time 
simple and easy. We have beard many of Ch. Gounod’s productions, but this one 
pleases us as much as any. With such productions Messrs. Metzler may well sustain 
their high reputation among the more famous musical caterers of the age. 


From the famed house of J. McDowEtL AND Co. (25, Warwick Street, Regent 
Street), we have one of the most pleasing selections of the season. To these we 
direct special attention. ‘ Chants DAllemagne” (Valse elégante) and “ Gavotte 
Pom r,’’ transcribed, with variations, by Georges Lamothe, are marvels of 
brilliancy and of beauty of finish, and will become especial favourites with our fair 
friends. By Mr. H.S. Roberts, whose ‘‘ Punch and Judy Quadrilles” and ‘‘ Wedding 
Quadrilles,” although we have had no opportunity of speaking of them in these pages, 
are well and favourably known everywhere, has added immeasurably to his a eady 
high reputation by the three compositions before us, These are “‘ Flowing Wavelets, 
acharmingly pretty Morceau Miguonne, in which might almost fancy one hears the 
sweet sound of the undulating flow of large waters intermingled with the tinklin 
music of a rill; ‘ Little Chatterbox Polka Mignonne,” one of the most pleasing ani 
graceful polkas ever composed ; and the Merrie Christmas Quadrilles, which, if any- 
thing can please, will please in every drawing or ball room. It is long indeed since 
we heard a set more to our liking, and we can honestly tell our musical friends that 
their Christmas folios cannot possibly be complete without Mr. Robert’s ‘‘ Merrie 
Christmas,” with its wonderfully effective and well executed head of old Father 
Christmas on the cover, and its choice weaving in and out of good old airs, which, 
neither Christmas time nor Midsummer will ever let die. Somewhat of the same 
character—that of weaving into an elegant fabric of brilliant notes some of the good 
old melodies of our island—is Mr. Arthur Lamotte’s “ Merrie Old England,” in which 
with wondrous skill are introduced the airs of “ Since first I saw your face,” “ Begone 
dull care,” ‘‘ Old King Cole,” “‘ When I was bound apprentice,” ‘“* Down among the 
dead men,” “‘ Fair Hebe,” and ‘“‘Oh dear what can the matter be.”” The last of the 
selection before us is “ Dolorita,” the first of a ‘‘ Bouquet of six melodies,” for the 
piano, by Charles Loret, which for beauty of finish and elegance of intonation is very 
choice. We congratulate Messrs. J. McDowell and Co. upon their productions for 
this season, which will add much to the renown they have already so deservedly 
gained. 


From Mr. Wa. Mortey (70, Upper Street, Islington, N.,) we have received six 
charming songs, which, we have no hesitation in saying, are amongst the best, and will 
become the most popular, of any of the novelties of the season. These are, ‘‘O, Trill 
again, Sweet Nightingale,” (the words by Walter Egerton, and the music by W. F. 
Taylor,) which is one of the sweetest productions we have heard for some time, and is 
worthy in every way of the composer of ‘‘ J heard a Spirit Sing,’ of which we have 
already spoken in commendation in these columns. ‘‘ Weddi ng Chiones,” the words and 
music by George Linley, is a song which will prove welcome in every circle, as will also 
the “‘ Song dl the Day Spirits,” by the same eminent composer, the words by Ernest 
Haythorne . These two we cordially recommend as two charming compositions, 
whose every note tells upon the words with pleasing effect. By Richard Limpus, 
whose name is so well known, we have “ Strike the Harp once more,” and ‘‘ Come, pretty 
Swallow,” two ballads of far more than average merit. The words of the first are b 
Alfred W. Coll, and the latter by Edward Phillips, and they are simple, graceful, an 
effective. “ The dear Old Home,” the words by George Hodder and the music by G. 
A. MacFarren, we have reserved as a bonne-bouche for the last, and truly it is sweet, 
touching, and plaintive in the extreme. The composer has caught the entire spirit 
of the words, and has embodied or enshrined them in telling notes, which express 
fully their deepest meaning and most intense feeling. It is a ballad full of pathos, 
and one which may well be introduced into the drawing-room or the concert. We 
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cannot consider any music folio for the present season to be complete without these 
six pieces, issued by Mr. W. Morley, of whose productions we hope to see more, and 
to speak of frequently. 

Among Messrs, CRAMER, WOOD, AND Co.’s specialities now before us (11, Little 
Marlborough Street), are some of the choicest and best which have this season been 
issued by any publishing house in London. This renowned firm invariably produces 
what may be described as the elite of song and music, and nothing that is not good 
ever issues from their hands. Among those to which we now especially desire to call 
attention, are the following : “‘ The Young Mountaineer,” a masterly song by J. Denis 
Coyne, set to appropriate and very fine music by Alberto Randegger, which cannot 
but become a general favourite wherever introduced. ‘‘ She Sleeps / My Lad Sleeps !” 
the characteristic and charming words from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Spanish Student,’ the 
music by James F. Simpson, is the most effective, pure, and softly brilliant serenade 
we have heard, and we are charmed with it. “ Forgotten,” is a graceful and melo- 
dious little song, written and composed by Louisa Gray, and sung by Sims Reeves. 
Its words are plaintive and touching, and the melody runs with them in perfect 
harmony. It is a piece never to be ‘‘ furgotten” by | who have once heard it, and 
we especially commend it to our friends. One of the choicest, however, is a splendid 
duettino for mezzo-soprano and tenor voices, entitled ‘‘ The Land of the Setting Sun.” 
The words are by Frederick Enoch, and the music by Henry Smart, and most as- 
suredly no pleasanter, more striking, and more pleasingly-effective duet has been 

roduced this season. We strongly recommend our fair friends --aye, and our mascu- 
ine ones, too—to at once add this to their repertoires, and to introduce it whenever 
they can ; they will find nothing to please them better, and nothing to give greater 
satisfaction to their audiences. ‘‘ Veter, the Shipwright,” for the piano, by Carl 
Lahmeyer, is a grand conception ; and the “ Dans les Bois,” a morceau caracteristique, 
for the piano, by A. Renando, is very striking and peculiar, and, at the same time, 
masterly in the extreme, ‘“ Scotch Airs,” a grand fantasia on favourite Scotch airs, 
by Oscar Beringer, is brilliant in the extreme, and some parts are, indeed, marvel- 
lously clever. “Ye Banks and Braes” and ‘‘ The Hundred Pipers,” are effectively 
introduced, and, indeed, the whole composition is faultless. Great praise is due to 
Messrs. Cramer, Wood, and Co. for the spirit they always display in the bringing out 
of high class music ; a spirit which has placed them permanently among the leading 
publishing houses of the age. 

* Cramer’s Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern,” contains no less than fourteen 
of the very finest, best, and most favourite carols, words and music, for sixpence ! 
Can we say more than this to recommend it to our readers? It is decidedly the best 
selection, and the most popular in price of any we have seen. It forms, we appre- 
hend, the Christmas number of “ Cramer’s Vocal Gems,” of which two parts are now 
before us, and which we cannot too highly commend. 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, edited by J. Rummel, ap; 
to us to be one of the best ‘-.— most useful, and most easily understood of any 
which we have gone through. e selection of pieces is more gradual and more 
“leading” than is usually the case, and the instructions are simple and good. It is 
an ‘‘ Instruction Book ” which can, with confidence and safety, be introduced into any 
house or by any master. 


A Dictionary oF 12,500 Iratian, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH MUSICAL 
TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS, by John Hiles, has just been issued by 
Messrs. Brewer and Co., of 23, Bishopsgate Street, Within. It is one of the most 
useful and most necessary books we have ever seen, and no one ought to be without 
it. It contains full explanations of every term and every other matter connected with 
music that can by -— possibility be desired. We cordially and strongly recommend 
it. The same publishers have also issued a very compact, very useful, very 
comprehensive, and faultless ‘‘ CaATECHISM FOR THE PIANOFORTE STUDENT,” designed 
for the use of schools and the assistance of teachers, but decidedly essential to 
every learner, by John Hiles, to which also we desire to call attention. These two 
books ought to be in all hands. 


THE PracticaL CHork MasTER (Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough Street) 
edited by Dr. Sparks. This admirable quarterly publication has arrived at its third 
part, and is one of the best which has ever been ——_ The present part 

; **Full Christmas Anthem,” by J. F. 
Communion,” by Monk ; “‘ Offertory 
;, “Full Anthem,” by Jekyll ; “ Nunc Dimittis,” by J. Pearce, 
¥: ie Eleison, in C Major,” by J. M. Bentley. It isa truly ad- 
mirable and thoveughly high class work. 
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Notes, Queries, and Gleanings, 


WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, OF ASHFORD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘RELIQUARY.” 


Can any of the Readers of the Reliquary give information ing the follow. 
ing memorandum, taken from a MS. book, by Ephraim Dale, 1757? 
W. BEeMROsE, Jun. 

‘*(Mem.) To inform myself about Will Heathcoates tumbling into the Wye, at Ash- 
ford, as to the particular circumstances of it, and to make a ballad on it, in a Mock 
heroic style, to the tune of Chevy Chace, or some of those of Robin Hood’s songs, &¢. 
N.B. In the Derbyshire Dialect and ones. with the variegated Terms of his 
Face’s Stouk, Visage, Countenance, Hue, Woeful, ‘&c., with the Simily of Don 
Quixot, and his adventure of the windmill, his Person, Conduct, &c., with some cir- 
cumstances applicable by simily to Sancho Pancho, &c., or without.” 





THE ALSOP FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Dear Sir,—In the last number of the “ Retiquary,” Mr. T. N. Ince, remarking 
upon a surmise of mine in part 45, page 12, says that “There is no direct or seeming 
evidence of their’”’—the Derby and Burton Allsops—“ being descended from Allso 
of Alsop. The os proof of this which I understand him to give is that his “o 
friend Hunter used frequently to tell him, ‘ There is no royal road to pedigrees.’” 

Now, Sir, though Mr. Hunter may not have said it, is it not equally true that 
there is no royal road to disputing pedigrees? I am sure that all your readers would 
be very greatly indebted to Mr. Ince if he would kindly produce evidence from 
wills and parish registers” in support of his attack upon the reputed extraction 
of the great brewers. My conjecture was, I believe, founded upon the pedigree in 
Glover’s History of Derbyshire, Vol. II. page 21.; which, even though *Mr. Ince 
should hereafter disprove it, is, none the less, ‘‘seeming’”’ evidence. 


I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
. BERESFORD. 





THE CHAPEL OF GRENELOW. 


In the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s account of Church Goods and Chantries of Derby- 
shire, in the present volume of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” mention is made of the Chapel of 
Grenelow, in the Parish of Hope,—Lysons states that the Manor of Grindlow, by 
the name of Greneslow in Pecco, was given by King John, in 1199, or 1200, to the 
Monastery of Lilleshall, in Shropshire, and that King Eiward VI., in 1552, granted 
it by the name of Greenlow Grange to Sir Wm. Cavendish. Can any of your Corres- 

mdents give any particulars of this Chapelry? All trace of a religious 
‘oundation appears to have vanished, and Grindlow is now included in the Ecclesias- 
tical District of Bradwell. a 

Derwent Parsonage. FRaXcIs JOURDAIS, M.A. 





TOMB STONE INSCRIPTION IN THE ISLE OF THANET. 


Dear Sir,—Rambling a short time since through the Churchyard of St. Peter's, Isle 
of Thanet, and amusing myself by looking out for quaint epitaphs, I met with the 
following, which may possibly interest some of the readers of the “ RELIQUARY,” if 


it has not been previously noticed. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
4, St. James's Terrace, Hyde Park. JOSEPH BEARD. 


“In memory of Mr. Richard Joy called the 
Kentish Samson 

Died May 18th 1742 aged 67 
Hercules Hero Famed for Strength 
At last Lies here his Breadth and Length 
See how the a1ighty man is fallen 
To Death y® strong and weak are all one 
And the same Judgment doth Befaii 
Goliah Great or David small.” 
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WIRKSWORTH, BONSALL, BRASSINGTON, AND IRETON WOOD. 
CERTAIN COPYHOLDS CONFIRMED. 


(Continued from the last “ Reliquary,’’ Vol. XII., Page 125.) 


Ix consequence of the copyholders of the above named Manors and hamlets, De- 
fendants named in the Confirmation Decree of the Duchy of Lancaster of 1620, by 
way, of Answer to the Information filed against them For their better quiet and 
pdemnity, er eye that the Steward’s Fees of the said Manors and hamlets 
respectively, whic of later times been increased double the true ancient - r- 
tions to that which His Majesty’s said copyholders and their ancéstors, and those 
whose estates they respectively claimed, to the said copyholders’ great wrong, and 
might be reduced to some reasonable certainty, for a perpetual and absolute sii 
tion, It was by the said Decree ordered, expressed, and decreed that the Fees there- 
after to be nm by any Steward or Deputy Steward of all, every, or any, of the said 
Manors for the time being, or any his or their substitute, clerk, or other officer of the 
said Manors, or any of them, should not exceed the proportion of fees thereinafter 


. s. d, 8. 
For everie Surrender eeteeeets For entering everie real action...... 0 
hand thereto, entry, fealty, and For evrie Pone and Distringas 
all that thereunic appertaineth, For rule special Attachment 
not above ° a Foreigner 
For Examination of a Woman in For psentment of death of next 
Court, upon Surrender or release heir of a Freeholder, and his 
by her made tenure and y® copy thereupon ... 
For every record surdisseazinable For a Venire Facias for evrie several 





For every search Foreverie precept ad Testificandum 
For presentment of y® death of a For entering a Judgment 
Copyhold tenant, and who is his For every Levari -0 
next heir, and proclamacon there- For Jurors fee on every several trial 
upon and copy thereof Weg HIE sts Asccmnsnonsptetensenecens 


SC ARPS @ 





-2 6 
For entering every psonal action... 0 2 





ASHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILIES OF SOME OF THE COPYHOLDERS 
NAMED IN THE SCHEDULE IN THE LAST “ RELIQUARY,” Page 125 & 126. 
WIRKSWORTH. 


MELLOR.—Several of this name, under Wirksworth and Ireton Wood, were of the 

table family of Mellor of Itheridghay, from the time of Hen, 7°. 

Secumn—Slovenal of this name, all descended from John Toplis, who temp. Eliz°. 
married a co-heiress of Beightori of Ashleyhay, was ancestor of the late John 
Toplis, Esq?®,, the Banker, Wirksworth, Robt. Toplis, of Newthorpe, and Wm. Toplis, 
of Cuckney, the two latter leaving male issue. Newthorpe family now represent 
the branch for several generations settled at Pratt Hall and Brook Walls. Mr. Jas. 
Toplis, of St. Paul’s Ch yard, London, and the Revd. John Toplis, of South Walsham, 
did: represent that branch of the family resident for several generations at Wirksworth, 
and were devisees of the two old Miss Toplis’ of Ashborne, This family were many 
of them celebrated for longevity. I have compiled a good pedigree of the family. 

Hopkinson.—Settled at Bonsall and Wirksworth from the time of Hen. 5°., became 
extinct about the beginning of the last century; a co-heiress of Lumby mar‘, into 
this family. 

Barisye—grobebl the same as ley who gave name to the Bailey Croft at 
Wirksworth. The da. and heiress of ees Bayley mar*, John Watson, of Man- 
chester, who had a son and namesake in 1787. 

ALLsoP oP Parwicn.—Samuel Allsop, the representative, a Lead Miner, died at 
Wirksworth, intestate, without issue, in 1786. His widow sold property at Parwich. 

PzaTE,—From whom descend the numerous family of the name living at Ashley- 
hay and Wirksworth at the present time; also the Rev‘. Richard Peat, Dissenting 
Minister, whose death occurred in 1757, who, as stated on his memorial outside the 
front of the old Presbyterian Chapel at Wirksworth, spoke what he believed, ‘‘ Qui 
dixit quod credidit.” His son Josiah was an apothecary, and has a memorial in 
Wirksworth Church, and died 1782, leaving issue. 

VaLENCE.—Were of Alderwasley and Carsington. An heiress of Ferdinando 
Valance, of Alderwasley, mar. John Toplis, of Brookwalls, in Wirksworth, 
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BONSALL MANOR. 


Hopxrnson.—See Wirksworth. 

Woo.Ley.—Most likely of the Riber, or Allen Hill family, in Matlock. The Riber 
branch became extinct in 1668, on the death of Wm. Wolley. The Allen Hill 
branch ended in 1827 by the death of Mr. Adam Wolley, whose daughter mar Hurt 
and Clarke, the former taking the name of Wolley. 

Srmpson.—Presumed ancestors of the Simpsons of the Study, Bonsall, lately repre. 
sented by Adam Simpson, whose son, John Simpson, Esq*., of Hearthill, near 
Manchester, a J.P. for Lancashire, whose eldest son John lived in Devonshire, and 
Richard, the 24, at Mellor Lodge in this County, and others, Mr. Blythe Simpson, of 
Derby, grandfather of Mr. Simpson, Registrar of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, 
Derby, was of the Bonsall family, as was also the late Mr. Robert Simpson and others, 

BowNeE.—Most likely of a family at Matlock from the time of Hen. 7°. Many 
branches either lately or still resident there. 

Harpine.—This family have been seated here and at Wirksworth, Balidon, and at 
Hopton for many years, and are still if being at Manchester, probably at Bonsall and 
other places.—See my pedigree. 

MarpLe. —Remained here for several generations. Supposed to be either extinct 
or removed. 

Frerne.—Remained here for several generations. The heiress of one branch mar. 
ried Evans, ancestor of Wm. Evans, Esq’*., M.P. The heiress of another, supposed 
to be chief branch, mar‘, Turnor of Stoke, Rochford, Lincolnshire. 

CoLUMBELL,— A junior branch of Columbell of Darley, whose heiress mar4. Marbury 
of Marbury, in Cheshire. 

GREENSMITH.—Probably of the sume family as the Greensmiths of Wirksworth and 
Stancliffe Hall. Rose to opulence through the lead mines, and had a grant of arms, 
Became extinct in the male line, in 1789, by the death of Herbert Greensmith, Esq”, 
His aunt Hannah m. Edwd. Neville, of Staveley ; left a large family, one of whom, 
Hannah, mar®. Samuel Beard, whose son, Herbert Greensmith , was father of 
Herbert Greensmith Beard, late of Rowall Hall, in Kellington, near Snaith, where 
now resides his only son, Mr, Herbert Earnshaw Beard.—See my Pedigres. 


BRASSINGTON MANOR. 


Wrtcock.— Remained here for 6 generations, when the heiress married Millington. 
The sisters of the late Mr. Robt. Millington married Toplis, Haynes, and Wright, 
Two junior branches were of Chesterfield and Bonsall about the early part of the last 
eentury.— See my Pedigree. 

GratTon.—A daughter and heiress of Richard Gratton, of this place, about the 
ane of last century married Ralph Sleigh, whose son Thomas was of Broadlow 

, whose two daughters mar. pda Lankford and Edward Cheyney. 

ALLsor.—Numerous families of this name still reside here, and have done so for 
many generations. 

Buxton.—A branch of the same family as those of Bradbourn. Richard Buxton, 
of Brassington, entered his pedigree at Dugdale’s Visitation of 1662, was then 35 
years old, and had five daughters and a brother John, of Ashbourn, who was it is 
presumed testator, 1699 ; devised to his nephew, John Buxton, with remainder to his 
—testator’s—nephew, William Newton, whose descendants mar’, Hayne and Locker. 

Top.is.—This family is now extinct here. The last male of this family living here, 
Mr. Geo. Toplis, left two daughters, mar‘. to Mr. James and Mr. Adsetts. There are 
other branches living elsewhere. —See my Pedigree. 

LANE.—A very respectable family. The heiress married Richard Buxton, in her 
right of Brassington, grandfather of the above-named John Buxton, who made his 
his will in 1699. 

CHARLTON.—The peg of this family, Captain William Charlton, of Brass- 
ington Hall, about 1851 had a son, Alfred, who left issue. Captain Charlton had a 
brother George, who is most likely the representative of this family. 


IRETON WOOD MANOR. 


BLACKWALL.—This family, who have been settled at Blackwall, in Kirk Ireton, 
from a remote period, as appears by the records of the Duchy Court of Laucaster, 
is quite a distinct family from that of Blackwall in Taddington. The late John 
Blackwall, Esq., left an only surviving dau., mar‘. the Reverend Mr. Evans, whose 
son took his mother’s name and estate. 

a old family existing here and Kirk Ireton, at the end of the 17th 
century. 

CocKERHAM.—For many generations at Walston ; copyholders of Alderwasley and 
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Adleybay- Supposed to be extinct about the end of the last century on the death 
of Mr. Wm. Cockerham, without issue. 

Hotmz, or Hotmes.—Richard Holmes, temp. Ja. I., surrendered his copyhold 
estate at Ireton Wood to his son John, whose great grandson, John, was of Kniveton, 
a yor. son, whose dau. mar4. Hurd.—See my Pedigree. 

The above contains all, or most, that is known of the families of the Copyholders 
whose intakes or encroachments were confirmed in 1620. 


Wakefield. T. N. INcE. 





TOMB-STONE INSCRIPTION AT NEWTON SOLNEY: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Drak Sir,—The following inscription is taken from a flat stone in the Chancel of 
the Church at Newton Solney (Co. Derby), my native village, and is, I think, deserving 
of a place in the ‘‘ Reliquary.” 

“* Sacred to the Memory of 
THOMAS GAYFERE, 
Late of Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, 
Who departed this life 
Oct. 20th, 1827. 
Aged 72. 


“ His qualities as a Man will find their best Memorial in the affection of his Sur- 
vivors, while the Restoration of King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and the Hall, at 
Westminster, will prove a lasting Monument of his Abilities as an Architect.” 

The Restoration of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 1809 was a most remarkable 
work, and nearly free from the blunders of the period. Neale, in his History of the 
Abbey (Vol. 1, p.p. 21-27,) says :— 

“There was little occasion for the interference of the architect, all the labour of 

ing the work, tracing out the details and ornaments, and supplying defects 
from corresponding parts being left to the discretion and industry of the mason. It 
is no eulogium to say that the execution of this task could not have been entrusted 
toa more capable artizan than Mr. Gayfere.” 

Cottingham, in his work on the Chapel, says with regard to the Restoration :— 

_ “The whole is a faithful restoration of the original, except the perforated parapet, 
which would have been more correct if the coping had been angled at the back. It 
is but justice to my late revered friend, Mr. Gayfere, to state that he made a design 
to that effect, which was, however, set aside.” 

Mr. Gayfere was well known to my father, Thos. Greatorex, F.R.S., F.L.S., 

ist of Westminster Abbey, who had a house at Newton, and no doubt was in- 
duced to fix upon that spot as a place of retirement in order to be near his old friend. 

I have not been able to find out anything of Mr. Gayfere’s origin or family, except 
that his father was also a master mason, and superintended the building of the old 


Westminster Bridge. 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
The Grove, Durrham. EDWARD GREATOREX. 





TRANSCRIPT OF AN OLD DEED IN THE PARISH CHEST OF 8. 
ALKMUND’S, DERBY; EVIDENTLY DRAWN UP BY THE REV. 
MR. CANTRELL, VICAR OF THAT PARISH, IN ONE OF GIS 
SQUABBLES WITH THE CORPORATION. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. BERESFORD. 


**An ACCOUNT OF Y® VICARAGE HOUSE. 


“ ACCORDING to the Antient Cannons and Constitutions of y® Church, there could be 
no such Thing as y® Consecration of a Church without a Manse & a Glebe: Bp: 
Gibson in his Codex Juris civilis observes that this is ye Case with respect to our own 
Constitution, so that where there is a Church there is, or ought to be, an House for 
y* Minister to live in ; & with respect to a Vicaridge I beg leave to observe that it is 
necessary to be so because since all Vicars are oblig’d by Law to Residence, They 
must have an House in right of their Churches to live and reside in. But in this 
present Case of y® Church of St. Alkmund, Residence is peg ae | uir’d, by 
the Letters Patent of Q. Mary, as well as by Statute, & an House is order’d for that 
; and since there was a constant succession of Ministers regularly presented 

the Corporation from tinte to time, as appears by a Record now in my ds, it is 
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not to be doubted but those Ministers had an House belonging to y® Ch : to live in, 
From about y® eS Reign of K: James I. till after y° Restoration, yt is to 
say, During the time rporation regularly presented, the Ministers were in 
ion successively of an House, & to speak more wag ay Oy that House near 
y° Ch: lately in y® tenure or occupation of Mr. Horsington. Mr. H. Coke was Minister 
of St, Alkmunds from about y* year 1612 to 1645—6 and was in possession of that 
House, as we are able to prove beth by Witnesses and Records. |And here it is 
worth observing that this is Time immemorial, w® is Prescription in Law, & in y 
Case of y® Church as y*® Books inform us creates a Right] upon his leaving y* Ch: 
an order was made in y® Hall. Book 1645—6 to pay him the arrears due from y® Cor. 
poration (who then paid te y® Minister £34 Eo ‘upon his delivering up quiet 
ion of y® House belonging to y® :’, wet was done accordingly, & Mr. 
Bakewell his successor took possession of it, & liv’d in it as appears by witnesses and 
Records, & the attestation of his own Daughter, who was born there. After him suc. 
ceeded Mr. Herring who was also possessed of y°same House. After him succeeded 
Mr. Souldon who was likewise in session of the same House, as many now living 
well remember & continued in it till after the Restoration when he removed hence to 
Cubley. Upon this avoidance there was no lar Presentation made by the Corpo. 
ration. and consequently y® House, Gardens, Rights, & Dues of the Church fell of 
Course by Law into y® Hands of y® Ch: wardens to be taken care of during the 
vacancy, as Guardians of y® Ch: in Law, till another Minister is presented, capable of 
receiving e’m & to whom They are accountable. But y* Corporation still a 
to present, Divine Offices were performed as there was occasion, by neighbouring 
Minister of All Saints, Dr. Boylston, To whom in Consideration of his Service, The 
Benefit of y® House was given, wherein Mr. Solden — liv’d whilst He there offi- 
“ciated, provided w™ w® he ceased to minister ‘He would deliver y* Key to y® Ch: 
Wardens’ ali w™ was very right ae ry a and according to Law, the Ch: Wardens 
ok wes of y* Ch: & impower’d during every vacancy to receive the House, 
, Rights, &c. of y* Ch: & to dispose of a share out of ’em for y* Supply of y* Cure 

of Mr. Souldens resignation. (1). 

“ From that time till about y* year 1712 there was no Residing Minister But in y* 
beginning of that year nt to y® order and Letters Patent of Q. Mary The 
Donative of St Alkmunds was erected into a Vicaridge by y* late Bp: upon y® prayer 
of y* Patron, the Corporation. By y*® advice and approbation of y* Eari of Maceles 
field who knew very well the state of y* Parish an account was taken of y® House & 
dimensions of y® Ground, w® were put into an Endowment as belonging immemo- 
rially to y° Church, & weh was by a proper Syndic of y® Prerogative Court executed 
accordingly, and since this Endowment was not made in a clandestine manner but 
was notorious to y* whole Parish who never objected ag* it, nor claim’d any right to 
y° House, it is affirmed by those that are skilled in Eccles affairs to be irreversible, & 


that y® Ch: has an indisputable ~ to the House, and y® appurtinances thereunto 


belonging. After y® Removall of Dr. Boylston & his ceasing to take of y® Cure The 
House was inhabited by another Clergyman Mr. Horsington who liv’d in it many 

ears rent free & gave this reason why he would pay none to y® Parish, viz., the 
Sous belong’d to y® Ch: & ze Parish had no right to it. But when a proper minister 
was plas’d there it would belong to him. For a Conclusion I would beg leave to add 
that the Endowment was made w*»: great Deliberation by y® joint advice & assistance 
of these great men, viz: the L4 Chief Justice Parker now Earl of Macclesfield (thro 
whose hands the affairs of the Parish for many years bad pass’d) the L4 Chancellor 
Harcourt the late L4 Bp: Rochester Dr. Henchman Chancellor of London & Mr. 
Pearson Civilians & therefore we may well suppose that the affair stands upon s 
good & solid foundation. 

“ But wt still farther confirms this Right is y® Legal Possession w*. y* present 
Vicar has by His Induction, for He y* is in possession is presumed by the Law to 
have the right till y* Contrary be prov'd w: has yet been -never done and it is 
no inconsiderable Circumstance w®: I am going to mention that upon my taking 
possession of the House then tenanted by Mr. H. Mr. H. attourned Tenant to me 
which shews my possession & paid Rent £3 p. Mr. pref wh®; I received for 
several years and gave receipts for it in my own name as Landlord & Vicar so y* since 
I am now in the real actuall & legal possession of the House &c: by virtue of my 
Induction w™ I have ready to produce, I cannot be ousted by Law unless they can 
produce a better Tittle and I challenge e’m to shew any Deed conveyance or other 
writing wh: can prove a Tittle and I desire y* Question may be asked whether an 
residing Minister regularly presented ever paid any rent for y® use of y® poor, & w* 

rent w*: In all the Parish books I do not remember one Instance of any such 


‘aymt; 
a In the Old Parish Book it is expressly call’d y* Vicaridge House & the Parsonage 
House, & Mr. Coke’s House & Mr. ewell’s House.” 
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THE SALISBURY GIANT AND HOB-NOB, ~ 


WITH ATTENDANTS AND REGALIA, 
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